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HEN Finland became a fully autonomous and independent 

state during the First World War there was some debate 

whether the country should be a kingdom in the old Scandi- 

navian tradition or ought to become a republic. The Finnish Parliament 
at first chose to proclaim a republic, but after the Civil War of early 1918 
a decision was made to form a monarchy, whereupon a German prince was 
offered the Finnish crown. However, following the defeat of the Central 
Powers the people of Finland and their leaders finally determined that the 
new state should not only be established in conformity with democratic 
political principles but should also have a republican form of government. 
The Finnish Constitution confers on the President considerable powers, 
actually somewhere in between those enjoyed by the President of the United 
States and the President of the former Fourth Republic in France. Although 
the actual administration is headed by a Prime Minister, it may still be said 
that the President of Finland not only reigns but also to a very great extent 
governs. A Finnish President, whose term of office is six years and who 


may be re-elected, can in many ways make his presence and his opinions 


felt, and the office thus gives full scope to the abilities of men of vision and 
of leadership. 

A number of very able and highly respected Finnish statesmen have held 
the office of President since the establishment of the Republic. Seven 
names in all make up the list of past Finnish Presidents: Kaarlo Juho 
Stahlberg, Lauri K. Relander, Per-Eivind Svinhufvud, Kyésti Kallio, Risto 
Ryti, Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, and Juho Kusti Paasikivi. And they all, 
in various ways, have greatly contributed to the preservation of freedom and 
to the economic and social progress of their country. 
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The President of Finland since 1956, Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, will no 
doubt be characterized by future historians as one of the “strong”, and 
also as one of the most gifted, chief executives of his nation, one who ably 
carries on the work of his distinguished predecessors. As the first President 
of Finland to make a State visit to the United States and Canada, in October 
of this year, he is bound to be met with a warm welcome and with ample 
manifestations of the feelings of friendship and admiration which Amer- 
icans and Canadians traditionally have for Finland and its people. 

Urho K. Kekkonen was born on September 3, 1900, on a small farm 
by the name of Lepikko at Pielavesi in the northern part of the Finnish 
province of Savo. Both of his parents, Juho and Emilia Kekkonen, had many 
generations of East Finnish farmers among their ancestors. The father of 
the future president was employed as a timber worker, and the family 
moved a number of times to new homes in northeastern Finland. The 
Kekkonens were a deeply religious family, a fact which did not prevent 
Urho, as well as his younger brother, Jussi, and his sister, Siiri, from béing 
given the opportunity to take part in all the activities that were available 
to young people in the rural Finland of those days. The two main in- 
terests, however, of young Urho Kekkonen were reading and sports. He not 
only plowed through the entire section on history and fiction of the lending 
library at Kajaani, where the family was living for some time, but also 
demonstrated an incipient journalistic talent by editing his school paper. 
He also found time to go in for athletics and sports, and early showed a 
marked ability in track and field events. 

After having passed his student exams in 1919 and completed his 
military service, Urho Kekkonen was matriculated in the Faculty of Law 
in the University of Helsinki in 1921. Even though having to earn his living 
while attending the university, he had an excellent scholastic record and 
also became very active in a student political discussion society, Akateeminen 
Karjala-Seura. Some years later, however, he resigned from this society 
because of its highly nationalistic and anti-democratic policies. In 1926 he 
began to publish regularly a series of essays under the pseudonym “Lau- 
tamies” in the periodical Suomen Heimo. These essays dealt chiefly with the 
political questions of the day, and here were broached for the first time 
his ideas regarding the possibility of instituting cooperation between the 
Social-Democrats and the parties of the Center. 

Kekkonen passed his university law examinations in 1926 and was awarded 
a Bachelor of Laws degree in 1928. But in spite of his being fully engaged 
in legal work, in politics and in journalism during the next several years, 


his interest in juridical science was such that he continued advanced study 
and research in his spare time and in 1936 was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 
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While still attending Law School Urho Kekkonen had become engaged 
to a young lady, Sylvi S. Uino, who was destined to become the First Lady 
of Finland. They have two sons, Matti and Taneli. 

During his student days and also later Kekkonen participated actively 
in a number of sports, among them soccer football as well as track and 
field. In the latter he was in fact outstanding, and one year won the Finnish 
championship in the high jump. He subsequently also took an active part 
in the organizational aspect of sports and was for no less than fifteen years 
to hold the office of President of the Finnish Gymnastics and Sports Federa- 
tion. In 1932 he was one of the leaders of the Finnish Olympic team that 
traveled to Los Angeles and returned with such excellent results, especially 
in the track and field section. Like so many of his compatriots President 
Kekkonen is a man of the outdoors and still goes in for hiking in the 
summertime and cross-country skiing in the winter. 


From 1927 to 1932 Kekkonen was employed as an attorney for the 
Association of Rural Communes and as an official in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Early in his career he had found that the Agrarian Union Party 


was that political grouping whose aims and policies were most closely 
related to his own ideas, ideas which had been formed and nourished by his 
own wide-awake social consciousness. Aware of his potentialities, his party 
nominated him in 1936 for the Finnish Parliament and he was elected by 
a handsome majority. Such was the beginning of a brilliant political career 
which was to include a number of Cabinet portfolios, the office of Prime 
Minister, and the highest political office in the land. 

Urho Kekkonen was not destined to remain for long solely a member 
of the Eduskunta, or Parliament. Late in 1936, when Kyésti Kallio formed 
his fourth Government, an Agrarian minority Cabinet, he asked Kekkonen 
to become his Minister of Justice, and in the Government formed by A. K. 
Cajander the following year Kekkonen changed over to the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

As the head of this department Kekkonen had an especially exposed 
position in the struggle waged by the various, not least the most extreme, 
political factions in the country. This office also provided him with more 
than one opportunity to strike a blow for a democratic Finland, for the 
social and political progress in which he believed. When in 1938 the IKL, 
or “Patriotic People’s Movement” seemed to pose a threat to democracy 
in Finland, Kekkonen suspended its activities, and this action, in spite of 
Parliament’s concurrence, was the cause of vociferous protests on the part 
of right-wing organizations and brought in its wake a bitter controversy. 
This action, which for complex reasons was to end for him in a personal 
political defeat, demonstrated to all and sundry, and in no uncertain terms, 
that here was a man devoted to political and social democracy, unwilling 
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to compromise when principles were involved, and possessing the will and 
the ability to take drastic action when necessary. 

Kekkonen’s faith in democracy, nurtured from early childhood, during his 
student days and later as a journalist and political publicist, had been still 
further strengthened during his stay in Germany in 1931-32. Intended as a 
period of study and research for his doctoral dissertation, the time he spent 
in Germany convinced him of the threat presented by Nazism and dictator- 
ship to the democratic way of life. This point of view he conveyed in 
numerous articles and in a booklet, The Self-Defense of Democracy, pub- 
lished in 1934, which drew the lines he felt should be followed by democracy 
in its coming battle against the dictators. 

When the Winter War broke out on November 30, 1939, a new coalition 
cabinet, with Risto Ryti as Premier, was immediately formed; among those 
ministers who for various reasons of internal politics were not continued 
in office was Urho Kekkonen. However, a real challenge awaited him, as he 
was appointed head of the welfare center set up for the thousands of dis- 
placed persons from the eastern province of Karelia. Kekkonen’s organizing 
and administrative abilities were again amply demonstrated, not only in 
the task of evacuating the people of Karelia but also in being the prime 
mover in having new legislation passed that would benefit the thousands of 
homeless Finnish citizens. 

When the heroic stand of the Finnish army proved of no avail, the Treaty 
of Moscow, signed on March 12, 1940, ushered in a brief period of peace. 
It was soon to be broken, however, and June 25, 1941 marked the beginning 
of the so-called Continuation War, a struggle which for a long time brought 
success to Finnish arms but in the view of most neutral observers could 
never, unless a miracle were forthcoming, be brought to a victorious close. 
Indeed, Urho Kekkonen, and all those who made up the so-called “Peace 
Opposition,” took a dim view of the situation; with characteristic realism 
and foresight he was hardly able to take a positive attitude toward many 
of the Government's policies. And above all, he was repelled by the co- 
operation instituted with the armed forces of National Socialist Germany. 

Taking no active part in politics during these years, except for being a 
member of Parliament, Kekkonen devoted much time to writing and pub- 
lished inter alia a weekly column of comment and analysis on the war and 
other current events. The column, written under the pen name of “Pekka 
Peitsi,”’ indicated that its author was not only exceedingly well informed but 
that his realistic attitude toward men and events enabled him to foresee de- 
velopments during the latter part of the war. A number of brochures and 
pamphlets, on political and military topics, also came from his pen during 
these years. Throughout his writings may be discerned the view that 
Germany was doomed, that Finland would also have to prepare herself for 
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inevitable defeat, and that the future existence of the country would depend 
on finding a modus vivendi with her powerful eastern neighbor. 

The task of making peace with Russia, of bringing a defeated Finland 
through a very difficult period of reconstruction and re-adjustment, and, 
above all, to stake out the new lines for Finland's future progress, both 
in domestic and foreign policy matters, fell to the venerable statesman 
Juho K. Paasikivi. He formed his first Cabinet in November, 1944, and 
Urho Kekkonen once more was offered, and accepted, the Ministry of 
Justice. The main task of the new Government was to rebuild the war- 
shattered Finnish economy, to make the country able to fulfill the demands 
agreed to in the Peace Treaty with Russia, and to help create a certain 
measure of trust and a mutual willingness to cooperate between Finland 
and the Soviet Union. To a very great extent sharing the views of the 
Premier, Urho Kekkonen became for a number of years Paasikivi’s closest 


colleague and figured prominently in the resolution of the important 


questions and issues of this period. 

However, the vicissitudes of Finnish politics were the cause of new 
coalitions and new cabinets being formed, and during the years 1946 to 
1950 Urho Kekkonen again represented his party in Parliament. From 
1946 to 1948 he was the Vice Speaker and during the following two years 
served as Speaker of the Finnish Parliament. 

In early 1950 he was nominated for the first time as the Agrarian Union 
Party's candidate in the Presidential election, which, however, was won 
by J. K. Paasikivi. But when the latter was to select his Prime Minister, 
it was natural for him to ask his old right-hand man, Urho Kekkonen, to 
head the new Cabinet. 

As Prime Minister Urho Kekkonen was the head of no less than five 
practically successive Cabinets, a record in the history of his country. Also 
a record is the number of years in which he held the office of Premier, 
namely the six years from 1950 to 1956. The reason for so many cabinets 
being created in six years lies in the comparatively unstable nature 
of Finnish politics; not being a majority party, the Agrarian Union neces- 
sarily had to form coalition governments in order to stay in power. The 
five Kekkonen Governments, representing mainly the political Center, and 
in which the Agrarians held a bit more than half of the ministries, usually 
included several Social-Democrats and a smaller number from the Swedish 
People’s Party and one or more career officials. Two of these Cabinets were 
actually minority governments, with the general trend of the period being 
closer cooperation between the Agrarians and the Social-Democrats, be- 
tween Finland's farmers and her industrial workers. Aside from the office 
of Prime Minister, Kekkonen also served as Minister of the Interior in 
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his first Cabinet and as Foreign Minister in his third Cabinet and in the 
short-lived Térngren Government in 1954. 

Many were the problems that faced the Finnish people during the first 
half of the decade of the ‘fifties. First among these was a problem that in 
Finland but also in just about all other countries presented a great deal 
of difficulty in its solution, namely, the stabilization of prices and wages. 
The struggle against inflation was brought to a successful conclusion with 
the so-called Economic Truce Agreement of 1951 and the stabilization 
program of that year. The expansion of the country’s production and an 
attendant increase in consumption were other problems that received 
a great deal of attention. Throughout these years increased efforts were also 
being made, under the Prime Minister's firm leadership and direction, to 
better the conditions for the small land-owners throughout the country, to 
develop the resources and the transport system of northern and eastern 
Finland, to create new industries and raise the standard of living in these 
parts of the country. 

The presidential election in January, 1956, which was to elect a suc- 
cessor to the aged Paasikivi, became a long-drawn out and tense struggle 
in the Electoral College. On the last ballot the victory went to Urho 
Kekkonen, the candidate of the Agrarian Union Party. 

The third member of his party to reach the highest office in the realm, 
Urho Kekkonen brought to it not only a background and experience that 
fitted him well for his high position, but also unusual political talents, an 
ability, and a will, to get things done, an awareness of the needs of the 
country, and, last but not least, a more than fair share of that sisu, that grit 
and staying power, with which the Finnish people seems to be so generously 
endowed. 

As President, Urho Kekkonen has not hesitated to intervene personally 
in the various political questions of the day. Among the most signal 
achievements of his administration, as far as domestic affairs are concerned, 


are the further raising of the living standard of the people of Lapland, 
of the fishermen inhabiting the islands fringing the coast of Finland, and 
of the people of the eastern border regions. In the cultural field also the 


last five years can show much progress, instances of which are the establish- 
ment of two new universities and the setting up of State scholarships for 
needy students. 

But it is to the field of foreign policy that President Kekkonen has 
devoted most of his energies. He has utilized to the full the power invested 
in the President by the Finnish Constitution to direct the foreign relations 
of the country and be responsible for the preservation of the nation’s 
independence and security. He has first and foremost adhered to and 
further developed the policy charted by his predecessor in office. This 
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so-called “Paasikivi Line’, now frequently referred to as the ‘Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen Line’, is a policy of strict neutrality in the Big Power conflict 
between East and West. For Finland to be able to maintain her independ- 
ence, and, even more, to be able to remain a democracy in every sense of 
the word, she has to have friendly relations with all her neighbors, and 
above all with the most powerful among them, the Soviet Union. To have 
obtained acquiescence in this policy, both from the rulers of the Kremlin 
and from the great majority of his Western-oriented countrymen, is con- 
ceded to be a considerable achievement. And in its wake have followed 
events that have redounded to the benefit of Finland: an advantageous 
Finnish-Russian trade agreement, Finland’s becoming a member of the 
United Nations in 1955, the return of the Porkkala peninsula to Finland 
in 1956, and the clearing away of all hurdles blocking Finland’s adherence 
to the European Free Trade Area. The last several years have also wit- 
nessed increased vigor and interest on the part of Finland in the realm 
of Scandinavian cooperation, more especially since the Finns became 
members of the Nordic Council in 1955. 

Tested and tempered in the school of politics and statesmanship Urho 
Kekkonen has throughout these years of political struggle exhibited a 
fearless acceptance of responsibility, great skill in negotiation, devotion to 
and a boundless enthusiasm for the task at hand. Popular among Finns 
of all classes and in all walks of life, he is nevertheless very much a con- 
troversial figure; never having shrunk from conflict, he is ever unafraid of 
creating opposition when pursuing a course which he deems right. He has, 
more than any other living Finn, left his mark on recent developments in 
Finland. 

President Kekkonen may also be said to be the most widely traveled 
of all Finnish chief executives. He has visited the most remote corners of 
his own country and has made State visits to the Soviet Union, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Iceland, and this spring he has traveled to Norway, Great 
Britain, and Austria. In connection with his forthcoming visit to Canada 
and the United States it might be of interest to quote the Finnish magazine 
Suomalainen Suomi, which recently noted that if 1960 may be called a 
“Year of the East” in Finnish foreign policy (since Khrushchev and 
Kekkonen exchanged visits), the Finnish President’s more recent travels 
will make 1961 a “Year of the West,” and will thus serve to place a very 
special emphasis on the traditional Western orientation of Finland and 
its people. 


During his last stay in Finland, in January of this year, Editor Erik ]. Friis 
had the opportunity of meeting President Urho Kekkonen at his residence, 
Tamminiemi, outside Helsinkt. 





Kungl. Teatern 
The Royal Swedish Ballet in the final scene of Balanchine’s 
“Symphony in C” 


THE ROYAL SWEDISH BALLET 


By RUDOLPH ROBERT 


I 


HOUGH ballet performances were given at the court of Queen 
Christina as far back as the 1630's, it was versatile Gustaf III, 
founder of the Royal Opera in 1773, who at about the same time 


‘ 
brought the trained corps de ballet into being. The first ballet-master was 


a Frenchman named Louis Galladier, who was followed by Antoine Bour- 
nonville, a pupil of Noverre, the great reformer and innovator of the ballet. 
Noverre, creator of the dramatic ballet, or ballet d’action, was so impressed 
with the dancing of the Stockholm Opera artists that he applied to Gustaf 
III for the position of ballet master, but was—perhaps unfortunately— 
refused. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century artistic control of the Swedish 
Ballet was placed into the hands of Filippo Taglioni, the Italian ballet- 
master and dancer. He married a Swedish girl, Marie Karsten, and thei 
daughter, Marie Taglioni, born in Stockholm on April 23, 1804, became 
one of the greatest ballet dancers of the nineteenth century. She was not 
a beautiful woman, nor even well-formed, yet dance? ‘as if each limb was 
borne aloft on wings’, and, in 1832, with her creation of La Sylphide 
ushered in the great romantic period of ballet. Taglioni was trained by 
her father, whose methods were successful but exceptionally severe. 
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Ballet in Sweden, as elsewhere in Europe, became formalized and stylized 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. Not until 1913, when 
the Russian genius Michael Fokine arrived in Stockholm as ballet-master, 
did it spring into vigorous life again. Fokine, who created the Dying Swan 
for Pavlova, managed in quite a short time to raise the standard of the 
Swedish Ballet to a very high level. Several of his ballets were reproduced, 
and he stimulated a love of the art in Sweden which was to prove of an 
enduring nature. Most important of all, perhaps, the great Russian inspired 
quite a number of young Swedish choreographers to work on original ideas, 
and create their own dances. The dance company Les Ballets Suédois, 
founded by Rolf de Maré, with Jean Borlin as first dancer and choreog- 
rapher, proved particularly interesting. The company made its debut out- 
side Sweden, at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, in 1920, and toured 
Europe for four years, giving rise, wherever it went, to the most lively 
discussions. 


I] 


During the ‘forties and ‘fifties, the Royal Swedish Ballet, which is con- 
nected with the Royal Opera in Stockholm and usually performs there, 
has endeavored with varying success, to live up to the fine traditions 
established in earlier decades. Soon after the start of World War II George 
Gé, a Finnish ballet-master who had worked in Paris, took charge and 
achieved a number of memorable successes. Anthony Tudor, who worked 
at the Royal Opera House in 1949-50, had also a stimulating influence on 
the Ballet, and encouraged a higher standard of training in the ballet school. 

Since 1953 responsibility for the Stockholm Ballet productions has been 
in the hands of Mary Skeaping, an English mditresse de ballet and dancer. 
She lived from her earliest years in an artistic atmosphere, for her father 
was a portrait painter and her mother a pianist. One of her two brothers 
is a musician. The other has achieved fame as a sculptor and animal artist. 

Mary Skeaping’s parents had unconventional ideas, and were against a 
regular schooling for their children, who were given a basic education in 
their home in the English countryside. Their father taught them drawing 
and painting, while their mother worked hard to give them a sound musical 
training. Money was none too plentiful, and the young people were en- 
couraged to create their own entertainments, and even to make their own 
toys. 

When quite young, Mary was taken to see Anna Pavlova perform in 
London, and this was the beginning of her interest in ballet. She began 
her professional studies with such well-known dancers and teachers as 
Laurent Novikoff (a former partner of Pavlova), Cecchetti, Margaret 


Craske—and Trefilova and Egorova, famous ballerinas of the Imperial 
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Kungl, Teatern 


The Royal Swedish Ballet in Balanchine's “The Four Temperaments” 


Russian Ballet. Mary Skeaping then joined ballet companies of interna- 
tional repute and toured the world as a dancer. 


When a film—the first to deal in a serious way with the training of a 
ballet dancer—was being planned by the J. Arthur Rank organization, she 
was commissioned to direct and produce all the dance sequences. Released 
under the title Little Ballerina, the film won high praise. 

Mary Skeaping was mditresse de ballet to the Sadler's Wells Ballet (now 
the Royal Ballet), London, for several years, and has trained dancers, and 
produced ballets in many countries. When the director of the Swedish 
Royal Opera House decided, in 1953, to produce a full-length classic, he 


approached Mary Skeaping with a view to enlisting her aid. Accepting the 


invitation, she staged Swan Lake, which was a great success with the Stock- 
holm balletomanes—so much so, that she was asked to take over full direc- 
tion of the ballet. Miss Skeaping then produced complete versions of 
Sleeping Beauty and Giselle, both of which were restaged after careful 
study of the original sources, and consultations with Karsavina, the Russian 
ballerina. Many long-forgotten episodes were restored, and these produc- 
tions, too, were most cordially received. 

For the greater part of her professional life Mary Skeaping has collected 
dance material of historic interest, and her researches were turned to good 
use in 1956, when she was called upon to produce a Baroque ballet for 
presentation in the unique eighteenth-century theater at Drottningholm 
Palace. The occasion was the first official visit of the English Queen 
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The Royal Swedish Ballet in the “Swan Lake” ballet. 


Elizabeth II] to Sweden—and the ballet, Cupid Out of His Humor, has since 
then achieved high popularity. 


Many outstanding ballet stars and choreographers have, under Mary 


Skeaping’s leadership, appeared in Stockholm as guest artists. In the spring 


of 1956, for example, Leonide Massine came and staged the ballets Three 
Cornered Hat, Gaieté Parisienne, Sacre du Printemps—all with phenomenal 
success. More recently two Balanchine ballets have been added to the 
repertory by Miss Skeaping, who has also encouraged the presentation of 
all-Swedish ballets. 


Today, the Royal Swedish Ballet is well served by a number of Swedish 
choreographers, of whom Birgit Cullberg is regarded as one of the most 
talented. She was not trained as a ballerina from childhood onwards; in 
fact, she did not even become interested in ballet until a comparatively 
late stage. Birgit Cullberg did, however, have music in her blood, and 
played the violin as a girl. At an art school which she attended she revealed 
a decided gift for caricature! But, failing to gain a place in the Swedish 
Academy of Art, she began to study Latin and spent four years at Stockholm 
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The Swedish Royal Ballet rehearsing Massine’s “Sacre du Printemps.” 


University, working at literary history. Only then was she overcome by the 
irresistible urge to dance. 

Birgit Cullberg received her training as a dancer at the Joos-Leedet 
School, Dartington Hall, England, and after returning to Sweden, took up 
classical ballet. One of her best known works as a choreographer is Miss 
Julie, a translation into ballet of August Strindberg’s famous play. Ture 
Rangstr6m composed the music for the ballet, which is in four scenes. 
Birgit Cullberg has further added to her laurels by producing Romeo 
and Juliet, Medea, The Lady from the Sea and Odysseus, the latter two 
performed for the first time this year, and other markedly original ballets. 

Another Swedish choreographer with a large following is Ivo Cramér, 
whose Prodigal Son, based on Swedish folk material, has found a firm place 
in the repertory. Cramér’s genius for the production of dramatic ballet and 
the vein of humor in his work have won him great popularity. His many 
engagements as a producer of operetta, revue, variety, comedy, and opera, 
have often been so heavy that choreography for the ballet has had to take 


second place. However, Cramér has found time to direct a group of Scandi- 
navian dancers who have toured in Portugal, Norway and other countries. 
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At the Stockholm Festival this past summer his humorous ballet pantomime 
Bluebeard’s Nightmare was a great success. When taking part in Rolf de 
Mareé’s choreographic competition at Copenhagen, in 1947, he won im- 
portant prizes, both as choreographer and dancer. 

Yet another outstanding personality of the Swedish Ballet is Birgit Akesson 
who, breaking away from the expressionist school—yet retaining many ot 
its characteristic features—founded a new style. She worked strenuously, and 
against opposition, drawing inspiration from the other arts, rather than 
from contemporary choreographers and dancers. Her development was slow, 
and her productions limited to a small number of works—all of which, 
however, made a powerful impact on audiences when first seen. 

Birgit Akesson was associated with the composer Karl-Birger Blomdahl, 
and the poet Erik Lindegren, in creating Sisyphus, a ballet based on the old 
Greek legend of the king condemned to roll uphill a huge stone which 
rolled down again immediately he neared the top. The ballet was first 


produced at the Opera House in the season of 1956-57, though the music 


had been heard earlier as a concert suite. Akesson has since produced Mino- 
tauros, and a ballet entitled Riter, which deals with the theme of primitive 
rites. A leading Swedish composer, Ingvar Lidholm, wrote the music for this 
ballet—one of the latest to reach the Royal Opera House stage. 

Talented dancers, it may be added, have been trained to interpret these 
native Swedish ballets. (The Royal Opera House has its own Ballet School, 
where young people are received at the age of eight). There have, inevitably, 
been some failures, but the number of successes, having regard to the 
ambition and enterprise displayed, is astonishingly high. Certainly it may 
be said that the great tradition begun by Gustaf lil, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, are being worthily maintained at Stockholm—in ballet as in 


opera. 


Rudolph Robert, an English commentator on the culture and the arts 
of Scandinavia, contributed an article on “The Royal Swedish Opera” 
to the Summer 1961 Number of the “Review.” 





ANNE GRIMDALEN: 
NORWAY’S FAIRY-TALE SCULPTRESS 


By MAGNHILD @DVIN BUKDAHL 


HE famous sculptress Anne Grimdalen has been called by the painter 

Henrik Sorensen “the fairy-tale girl of Norwegian art.’ And her life 

has indeed enjoyed motifs of the fairy-tale. Born on an isolated farm 
in the province of Telemark and spending her childhood and youth in 
extremely modest circumstances, she has risen to become one of Norway's 
most admired exponents of the sculptural art. Among the many rewards and 
distinctions that have come to her we will merely list here: For her part in 
decorating the Oslo Town Hall she received a coveted first prize, she has 
been awarded a State stipend for life, and King Olav V sponsored a volume 
commemorating her sixtieth birthday two years ago. 

Anne Grimdalen’s career seems less a miracle when one remembers that 
the people of her native Telemark are rich in legend and romantic folklore 
and show their inherent love of beauty of design in all the accoutrements 
of their farms. Folk art served as an inspiration for her in her childhood, 
but she actually never saw a piece of sculpture until she was twenty years old. 

They were ten brothers and sisters in the lonely mountain farm of Grim- 
dalen where Anne lived her childhood. Leaving for America in the hard 
times of 1880, all the farmers of Grimdalen put their “rosepainted” chests 
on the old wagons and left empty houses behind them. Anne’s father, Olav 
Tarjeison Grimdalen, was the only peasant who stayed behind. For 400 
years his family had lived on the same farm which could boast even a house 
from the year 1600 that had preserved its handsome wood-carvings. Most of 
his forebears during the centuries had been imaginative folk-artists, indeed, 
who expressed their dreams and longings in tapestry weaving, embroidery, 
silver and iron work, “rosepainting” and wood-carving. 

Anne's father was obliged to work hard in the forests and floating logs 
down the river, and besides he had all the other work of the farm. One day 
it was all too much for him, he went blind, sickened, and died. Now it was 
more necessary than ever that all the children assist their mother all day 
long. Anne sewed all the clothes for the children and did her share in all 
the different kinds of farm work. After a day of heavy work the members 
of the family busied themselves with handicrafts. Intricate details were 
worked in the winter evenings by the flickering light from the hearth, or 
from oil lamps, or even by moonlight. Anne was busy with pencil, brush, 
and knife. At eighteen years of age she was able to take a brief course in 





ANNE GRIMDALEN 


Anne Grimdalen 


wood-working and painting, which filled her with the overwhelming richness 
of “folk art’. 

It was in 1922 when recovering from a serious illness that Anne Grim- 
dalen was abruptly seized by an overpowering conviction that art, not farm- 
ing, was her vocation. She borrowed 60 kroner from a friend and journeyed 
to Oslo, where she enrolled as a pupil at the State School of Applied Arts 


and Crafts. She was compelled to seek work as a domestic servant to pay for 


the studies and provide her with a means of livelihood. ‘That meant early 
rising and working late in the evening to be free in the middle of the day. 


After three years she sought the advice of the principal, and his counsel was 
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“The Girl on the Horse” 


to try sculpture. And as soon as she began working with clay, she understood 
intuitively that she always had lived in search of just that art medium. For 
three years she attended the Academy of Art, though still obliged to take 
some housework. The first year she modeled a lynx which was accepted for 
the spring exhibition and subsequently sold. 


Setting out to make a living as an artist in bad times was not an encourag- 
ing experience; all her attempts in different techniques were disappointing 
and filled her with despair. When just on the point of giving up, she 
encountered the miracle for which she had prayed: She was given a com- 


mission to form a group of bear cubs. This work not only gives expression 


to the depth and warmth of her mind, but is also marked by her sense 
of humor. 


Many commissions were now given her to carry out. She was represented 
at the world exhibition in Paris, and her works soon were a regular feature 
of the principal Norwegian exhibitions. Her first piece to be bought by the 
Norwegian National Gallery, “The Girl on the Horse”, was widely praised 
and gained her much recognition. 

Between the years 1930 and 1935 Anne received three stipends which 
brought her to Denmark, Italy, and Greece. In Copenhagen the great 
sculptor Utzon-Frank inspired and encouraged her, even lent her his own 
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O. Vering 
Exterior of Oslo Town Hall, 
showing the statue of King Harald Hardrade, the relief 
with the Lumber-Jacks, and the Well of the Sun. 


studio space. One of the most enriching experiences of her life was her stay 


in Greece where she felt very much at home. In Greece every expression 
of art and culture was just as in Telemark. The rhythm and style of the 
rural people of Greece in their every-day life she shared just as she had done 
in her native valley—the old dances, songs, folk art, embroidery, folklore. 


In 1938 she won a first prize in the competition for decorating the new 
Oslo Town Hall. The following years of Anne Grimdalen’s life were devoted 
to the creation of the sculptures that grace this magnificent building. 
Lacking the means to send her designs away to be moulded, she had to cast 
them herself in plaster—heavy work for even the strongest workmen. The 
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“Devotion” 


attentions showered on her for winning first prize were so overwhelming 
that she was taken ill for a long time. Throughout the years of the war she 
labored on the reliei and the fountain; working in her studio on the thir- 
teenth floor in the tower of the Town Hall, she had at any moment to be 
ready to leave because of an air-raid. 

Che sculpture of King Harald and his horse weighed over twelve thou- 
sand pounds as it stood completed. One night Anne, sleeping alone in the 
building, heard a gigantic thunder, and saw that the figure of the king was 
sliding down—it might easily crash through all the thirteen stories! Outside 
on the dark streets there was no way at all of contacting human beings. 
Anne went down the stairs and up praying to God, and at last the king 
stopped sliding downwards. The statue had to be built up once more, and 


all the sculptures were in place when the Town Hall offic ially was opened 
IN 1950. 


During the years that followed Anne Grimdalen has been fully occupied 


with a steady stream of public and private commissions. Full scope has been 
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“The Bear” 
in the Boulogne Forest, Paris. 


The monument to 


Magnus Brostrup Landstad 


in Seljord, Telemark. 
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given to her genius and from her hand have come numerous portrait busts, 
animal sculptures, and statues and reliefs of many kinds. Special mention 
may perhaps be made of “Devotion,” which she executed for the fifty-year 
jubilee of King Haakon VII as a gift from the entire Norwegian people. In 
1954 she received an invitation from the French Government to exhibit in 
Paris, and this was followed by a commission to design a bear for the 
Boulogne Forest. 

Without relinquishing the strength of cubic sculptural form, Anne Grim- 
dalen has infused the statue of the poet, priest, and folklorist Magnus 
Brostrup Landstad (1802-1880) in Seljord with a poetic feeling and a devo- 
tion to tradition. Everyone has the gift of poetry in Telemark. For a thousand 
years the ballads have been communicated from ancestors to descendants 
by singing and in music and dance. Landstad and Olea Créger (also modeled 
by her) collected them a hundred years ago. Anne Grimdalen has sculpted 
the inspired poet and priest riding, as he often did, to the farthest, highest 
mountains visiting the sick and dying. 

This year Norwegians have celebrated the millennium of King Haakon 
the Good, the first Christian king of Norway. On the island of Stord, where 
he fell in battle against pagan chieftains, was recently unveiled a huge statue, 
another in the series of splendid and heroic works executed by Anne 
Grimdalen. 


Stull active in her studio, Anne Grimdalen will no doubt for many years 
continue to mould in marble and bronze her visions of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful! 


Magnhild Odvin Bukdahl is a Norwegian art historian and commentator, 
who for many years has been living in Denmark. 





PIRACY IN ICELAND 


By MEKKIN S. PERKINS 


OME Icelanders may feel that the 
British until 
fishing under the protection of 

warships within the 


trawlers recently 
12-mile fishery 
limits set by the Icelandic Government 
have been no better than pirates. Their 
tactics may recall the marauding habits 
of foreign fishermen in past centuries 
and the raids of sea rovers back in the 
days of piracy. 

and 
centuries pirates of many nationalities 


In the sixteenth seventeenth 


swarmed the ocean, mer- 
chantmen plying between Iceland and 
They frequently 


swooped down on the defenseless peo- 


attacking 


European ports. 
ple dwelling along the coast. As the 
ruling Danes failed to provide protec- 
tion and the Icelanders had been for- 
bidden to bear arms, the people in the 
seacoast settlements lived 
fear of these raids. 


in constant 


In 1579 a band of English pirates 
landed on the west coast of Iceland. 
They robbed churches, ravished women 
and slew many of the inhabitants. They 
seized a rich and prominent Icelander, 
Eggert Hannesson, and released him 


only on payment of a large ransom. 


In 1614 Spanish buccaneers landed, 
stole sheep and cattle and extorted 
money from the people. 

This same year a band of English 
pirates, under the leadership of a man 
named John Gentleman, landed on 
Heimaey, the only one of the Westman 
Islands large enough to be inhabited. 
These islands, belonging to Iceland, 
lie about seven miles off the southern 


coast, directly in the path of ships 
sailing westward. For two weeks John 
Gentleman and his men overran Hei- 
maey, pillaging and destroying prop- 
erty and stealing sheep. They frighten- 
ed the inhabitants by threatening to cut 
their throats or shoot them down. They 
robbed the church, the 
church bell and fastened it to the mast 
of their ship. But they killed or maimed 
no one. 


carried off 


A little later three Spanish corsairs 
came on shore in the west fjords, ill- 
treated the people and stole everything 
they could lay their hands on. One of 
their vessels was wrecked, forcing eighty 
of the pirates to seek refuge on shore. 
Here at once sixty-two of them were 
slain by the inhabitants. The rest con- 
tinued to roam the region as robber 
bands until they were finally captured 
and put to death. 

Alarmed at the frequency and hor- 
ror of these raids, the Danish Govern- 
ment sent warships to protect the shores 
of Iceland and appointed two com- 
missioners to drive the pirates from the 
seas. That their efforts were futile is 
shown by the fact that only thirteen 
years later, in 1627, even more terri- 
fying and bloodthirsty sea rovers visited 
the island. Horror tales of their raids 
are told to this day. 

These pirates came from North Af- 
rica. The Icelanders call them “Turks”, 
although there were among them cap- 
tives of many nationalities. After the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
the Turks, a sturdy, and war-like race, 
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continued to extend their empire west- 
ward. About the year 1600 they took 
the city of Algiers in North Africa, and 
established there a nest of Moslem 
pirates who spread over the region and 
for many years became the scourge of 
all Christendom. Their corsairs ravaged 
the coasts of Europe, plundering, kill- 
ing and taking captives whom they 
sold into slavery. They exacted tribute 
even from the greatest nations on earth. 

Four corsairs from this region arrived 
on the shores of Iceland in the summer 
of 1627. Early in the morning of June 
12, the Danish agent at Grindavik, a 
small trading post on the southwest 
peninsula, near the site of the present 
Keflavik airfield, saw a strange vessei 
entering the harbor. He became sus- 
picious because, at the time, trade with 
Iceland was a monopoly in the hands 
of the Danish rulers, and the Danish 
trading vessel which annually brought 
supplies had already arrived. 

The strange vessel anchored near the 
Danish ship and sent over a boat with 
two men to announce that they, too, 
were subjects of the Danish king, whal- 
ers who had been on the high seas for 
months and had run out of provisions. 
As the Danish ship had no provisions 


the the 


for sale, boat returned to 
corsair. 

Meanwhile the Danish agent decided 
to investigate the matter. And so he 
sent out a boat with eight Icelanders. 
The pirates at once seized these men 
and put them in chains. Then, rowing 
over to the Danish ship for the second 
time and finding the skipper alone on 


board—the crew had already fled—they 


tied him up and took over the ship. 

Then they went on shore. But mean- 
while the agent and his family and 
assistants had all fled inland and were 
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not to be found. After ransacking the 
trading post, the pirates went to a 
neighboring farmhouse in search for 
more booty. There they seized a woman, 
fought her two brothers who came to 
her rescue, and left them bleeding on 
the ground. Then they carried her off, 
with all the members of her family and 
household they could find, and returned 
to their ship. 

As they were about to sail from 
Grindavik, they saw a Danish vessel 
passing by and captured it. With their 
prize they set sail for Bessastadir, the 
seat of the Danish Government at that 
the 
President of Iceland. 


time, now oficial home of the 


News of the arrival of the corsair at 
Grindavik had the 
Danish Governor, Holgeir Rosenkranz, 


already reached 


at Bessastadir. He at once made prep- 
arations for defense. First he sent a 
messenger to warn the agents at nearby 
Hafnarfj6rdur and Keflavik, ordering 
that all ships be brought to Seilhéfn, 
the harbor of Bessastadir. In obedience 
to his orders three ships arrived and 
were armed, as were the members of 
the Governor’s Danish retinue and the 
many Icelanders assembled at the time 
at Bessastadir from all over the island 
to attend the meeting of the Albing. 
Rosenkranz had defense works put up 
along the shore and cannon mounted 
on them. The annalist who recorded 
this event was scornful of the Govern- 
or’s efforts, saying that the defenses 
were constructed of dried cod and the 
cannon hardly worthy of the name. 
As the pirates sailed into the harbor 
of Bessastadir they exchanged several 
rounds with the shore defenses. Appar- 
ently seized by panic at encountering 
resistance, they tried to turn their ship 
around. In this maneuver, the ship was 
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“The sailor leading the pirates to the Icelanders” 


Drawing by 


giounded on a sandbar. There it stuck 
fast for two whole days and_ nights 
while booty and captives were trans- 
ferred to the prize. All this time, de- 
spite the urgent pleas of the Icelanders, 
Governor Rosenkranz failed to give the 
order to fire on the stranded vessel. He 
kept his own horse saddled behind the 
house, ready for flight at a moment's 
notice. His behavior in this crisis is 
bitterly condemned by the Icelandic 
annalist. 

The pirates at last succeeded in trans- 
ferring all the cargo and captives from 
their ship to the prize. It floated free 
and they sailed away for Africa. 

Hardly had news of the raid on Grin- 
Cavik reached the eastern coast of Ice- 


Sherry Raatz 


land, a thinly settled, mountainous 


region, when Algerian corsairs 


sailed into the harbor at Berufjérdur 
where the Danes had a trading post. 


two 


They captured the Danish ship that 


happened to be on its annual visit, put 


the crew in chains, and transferred the 
cargo to their own vessel. Then, for 
cight days they ran from farmhouse to 
farmhouse, pillaging, beating, cruelly 
maiming or killing the sick and aged, 
and taking captive men, women, and 
children 


flee from their 


clutches. They broke into a church, 


unable to 
stole everything of value and destroyed 
the rest. They took the pastor from his 
bed at night and forced him and his 


sick wife to walk for miles to their 
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ship in the harbor. In all, they cap- 
tured 110 persons in this region and 
killed ten or more. 

Sailing west from Berufjérdur with 
their cargo and captives, the two pirate 
ships met a third, and together they 
decided to attack Heimaey. This island 


was comparatively well populated, 


promising worthwhile booty and many 
captives. But the pirates knew that the 
landing on its precipitous shores would 
be difficult. However, in the strait sep- 


arating it from Iceland, they came upon 
an English fishing smack. Boarding it, 
they captured the crew and impressed 
into service a young Icelander who had 
lived in the Westman Islands and was 
familiar with its shores. With promises 
ot freedom for him and the English 
fishermen, they induced him to lead 
them ashore up a secret path known 
today as the “Pirates’ Path” and shown 
to tourists. 


For centuries the Westman Islanders 
had lived in peace in their crude stone 
and sod huts, far from the world, fish- 
ing on the rich cod banks around them, 
raising sheep on their green pastures 
and fowling on the steep rocks of their 
island home. They had been molested 
mainly by foreign fishermen, mostly 
English, who long came to share the 
abundance of fish on their cod banks, 
and often landed and took one sheep 
on the principle that the natives had 
more than they needed. But the raid 
of John Gentleman and his English 
pirates only thirteen years earlier was 
still fresh in their memory. When news 
of the attack on Grindavik reached 
them they were apprehensive. All the 
men were quickly called to the Danish 
houses at the trading post by the har- 
bor to put up defenses of stone and 
earth. But as time went on and the 
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pirates failed to put in an appearance, 
they went home again. They knew it 
would be difficult for strange vessels 
to land on their shores. They also 
knew that the Danish agent had arms 
which he would distribute in case of 
danger. And there were the defenses. 

Suddenly, however, four weeks 
after the attack on Grindavik, the 
Westman Islanders were surprised to 
see strange sailing vessels and a fishing 
smack in the strait. A call to arms went 
out at once. The men flocked to the 
Danish houses. But when, instead of 
attempting a landing, the foreign ships 
sailed around the islands and bent their 
course westward, they decided there 
was no cause for alarm. After guards 
hed been posted, they again went about 
their business. 

Soon, however, the guards reported 
that the strange vessels had turned and 
were again approaching the islands. 
Hurrying down to the beach, the Dan- 
ish agent in charge of the trading sta- 
tion saw that the strangers were put- 
ting out two large whaleboats. He fired 
on them as they approached land. But 
the pirates merely waved their red tur- 
bans at him and laughed. This so 
frightened him that he quickly put out 
a boat and with his household and as- 
sistants fled to the mainland, leaving 
the inhabitants of Heimaey to their 
fate. 

Guided up a secret path by the young 
the English 
fishing smack, the pirates now landed 
three hundred 


Icelander captured on 
Armed with 
knives, scimitars and muskets, they were 
a terrifying although colorful lot. They 


strong. 


were dressed in baggy linen trousers, 
long robes tied with a sash about the 
middle, red 


turbans on their heads, 


and with red, green or yellow shoes. 
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“The pirates dancing around a bonfire” 


Drawing by Sherry 


Their heads and faces were shaven 


except for their great mustaches. 


Their powder had somehow become 


wet, and so, after landing, they paused 
to spread it out to dry. They next 


built a big bonfire and danced around 


it with wild whoops and yells. Then, 
scparating into three parties, for three 
cays they fanned out over the four 
square miles of the island. They killed 
and maimed the old and weak, and 
with their muskets picked off those 
who fled to their fish-drying shelters 
far on the jagged crags. They drove 
the hale and hearty of both sexes, men, 
women Danish 


the best 


the 
selected 


and children, to 


houses. There they 


Raatz 


from among them and forced the men 
io row them out to the waiting ships. 
They slew the rest, cut up their bodies 
er thrust them into the fires of their 
burning homes. They broke into the 
church, dressed in the vestments and 
danced around it. They stole or de- 
stroyed everything they could lay their 
nands on. Before leaving, they set fire 
to the church and the Danish houses. 
Then they sailed for Algiers with the 
240 captives taken on Heimaey and 
the 110 from the Eastern coast of Ice- 
land. 

Some of the inhabitants escaped by 
taking refuge in the caves and tunnels 
that abound among the crags and vol- 
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canic rocks of the island. In one cave, 
known as the “Cave of a Hundred 
Men”, a hundred persons are said to 
have hidden during the three days of 
terror. Others climbed to fish-drying 
shelters built high up among the cliffs. 
Many were pursued even to these hid- 
ing places by the agile pirates, who 
shot them down from their perches. 

these caves the beloved 
pastor and hymnwriter, Jon Thorsteins- 


In one of 


son, took refuge with his family and 
the members of his His 
tragic end was witnessed by two women 
who escaped by hiding on a ledge high- 
er up on the cliff. From there they 
could see everything that went on in 


household. 


the cave. 


The aptly described the 
scene. When the pastor and his family 


annalist 


were all safe inside the cave, he com- 
forted them. And he read them a litany. 
But in his household was an old man 
who refused to stay in the cave. At- 
tracted by the shots and shouting, he 
kept wandering outside. Once, upon 
going to look for him, the pastor saw 
blood running into the mouth of the 
cave and found his headless body out- 
side. Realizing that their hiding place 
had 


hastened back to warn his family. Even 


thus been betrayed, the pastor 


as he did so, the murderous pirates ap- 
peared at the mouth of the cave. One 


of them asked: “Why art thou here, 
Séra Jon? Ought thou not to be at 


home in thy And when the 


church?” 
priest replied: “I was there this morn- 
ing,” the pirate said: “Thou wilt not 
There- 
upon the pirate dealt the priest three 


be there tomorrow morning.” 


blows on the head, cleaving his skull. 
His wife fell on her knees beside him, 
but the pirates tore her away and car- 


ried her and her children and the 
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members of her household off to the 
Danish houses. 

The pastor of the other church on 
Heimaey, Olafur Egilsson, was cap- 
tured after a fierce struggle in his home, 
as were his family and servants. They 
were all driven to the Danish houses. 
His home was burned, but his church 
was spared. Later, on board ship, he 
was taken before the captain and ques- 
uioned about a treasure reputedly hid- 
cen on the island. When he claimed 
te know nothing about it, he was sav- 
agely beaten on the back and feet 
with a knotted rope. 

The 


rumors of 


pirates had heard 
the “Herjolf's 


Gold” for which the people of Heimaey 


probably 


legendary 


searched for centuries when they had 
nothing else to do. The story goes that 
a certain Herjélfur, first Norse settler 
Islands, amassed a 


in the Westman 


great treasure by selling water from 


the only spring available, which hap- 
pened to be on his land. He was bun ied, 
along with his treasure, by an ava- 
lanche which suddenly engulfed his 
home. It was probably this treasure the 
pirates referred to. 

As the corsairs sailed from Heimaey 
with their cargo and captives, the wo- 
men wept and the men groaned in thei 
chains. After a month’s voyage, during 
which several persons died, they landed 
in Algiers. 

Ihe story of their life there is a sad 
one. Immediately upon arrival, they 
were driven like sheep to the market 
place and sold into slavery. But first 
the captain of the expedition, a cruel 
had 


choose two from among them, and the 


German renegade, the right to 
Dey, or ruler of Algiers, was entitled 
to every eighth man, woman and child 
of his choosing. 
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some 


fell 
and 


fortunate and into 


kind 
tresses. Among them was an ancestress 
of the 


were 


the hands of 


masters mis- 
lived to 
return to Iceland and brought back 
with her the name I bear. According 


present author who 


tc family tradition, her mistress, a kind- 
ly Turkish woman, requested that the 
first-born daughter be named for her. 
The name has been passed down in our 
family from generation to generation. 
Others had masters who permitted them 
te work or beg in their spare moments 
and thus which to 
buy their freedom. A few managed to 


earn money with 
work their way up to high posts among 
the pirates and were thus able to help 
their countrymen. 

But the majority were cruelly treated. 
They suffered persecution for their re- 
ligion. They were exposed bare in 
public places, chained and beaten un- 
til they lost their power of speech. Or 
they were burned or cruelly maimed. 
Under 


these torments over a hundred 


persons, many of them children, re- 


nounced the faith of their fathers and 
embraced the religion of Islam. 

Soon after his arrival in Algiers, the 
priest Olafur Egilsson from the West- 
man Islands, a man advanced in years, 


obviously in unable 


poor health and 
to stand hard labor, received permis- 
sion to sail for Denmark with a petition 
to King IV, 


the ransom of 


Christian begging for 


money the Ice- 


landic captives. After a long and ad- 


to pay 


venturous journey, he finally arrived 


in Copenhagen. Meanwhile, in response 
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tc letters from captives depicting their 
piteous condition, a public subscription 
was raised in Iceland. This fund, to- 
gether with a large sum given by King 
Christian IV and the Danish people, 
was enough to ransom those captives 
who were still living. Many had died 
from the heat, the cruel treatment they 
received and the hard work they had 
to do. At last, in the summer of 1636, 
thirty-four surviving captives were set 


at liberty. Of these, six died on the way 


home and one stayed in Denmark. 
l'wenty-seven arrived in Iceland the 
following summer, exactly 
after the Turkish raid. 

As soon as news of the horrible “Turk- 
ish” raid reached the King of Denmark, 
he had sent warships to protect the 
shores of But did not 
allay the fears of the people. For years 
there that the “Turks” 
were coming back and in greater num- 


ten years 


Iceland. this 


were rumors 
bers. At one time two English warships 
sent to protect Englishmen fishing in 
Icelandic waters, brought word that 
thirteen ““Turkish” corsairs had been 
waylaid and captured near the shores 
of England on their way to Iceland 
for more captives. The “Turks” found 
that the Icelandic captives were more 
than 
those obtained in other countries, and 


obedient and more industrious 
so were planning to make another raid 
in search of more like them. But the 
“Turks” never came back. They were 
probably deterred by the presence of 
too many Danish and British warships 


in the North Atlantic. 


Mekkin Sveinsson Perkins is a regular contributor to the “Review”, both 
as an author of original articles and as a translator of Icelandic short stories. 





NO ONE MISSES THE LANDSTING, BUT..... 


By GERALD R. McDANIEL 


I 


ESPITE SOCIAL-WELFARE legisla- 
tion and a reputation for dem- 
ocratic development which 
have made Denmark a model for other 
nations, haste in changing political in- 
stitutions is made slowly in a country 
where the people “know what they 
have, but don’t know what they might 
get”. Thus it might be considered sur- 
prising that in its new Constitution of 
June 5, 1953, Denmark adopted a form 
for its parliamentary assembly which 
may be said to embody the ultimate in 
expressing democratic representation, 
a “pure” unicameral assembly whose 
members are all elected on the same 
day by the same body of voters and 
which operates as a single house with- 
out major institutional checks against 
it. It is perhaps the more unusual be- 
cause no other Western democratic 
nation with a parliamentary form of 
government, with the possible excep- 
tion of New Zealand, has gone so far 
to de-emphasize the time-honored and 
theory-defended ideas of balance, con- 
tinuity, special expertise, regulation, 
additional legislative handling, and re- 


presentation of cultural 


minority 
groups and geographic regions which 
have long been the reasons for second 
chambers and upper houses. 
Elsewhere in Europe Great Britain 
has wrestled for a half century with 
the problem of “ending or mending” 
its House of Lords, French voters only 
narrowly refused a one-chamber par- 
1954 a 
Swedish Constitutional Commission has 


liament in 1946, and since 


seriously considered. altering that coun- 


try’s bicameral organization. In the rest 
of Scandinavia the trend is decisive, 
Finland has employed a 
single-house parliament since 1906, and 
both Norway and Iceland elect a single 
body of representatives who in turn 
divide themselves into upper and lower 


however. 


chambers, although major decisions are 
taken in a united assembly. In general, 
the unicameral form has been adopted 
in smaller nations such as New Zealand, 
Luxembourg, Turkey, and several Cen- 
tral American states as well as a few 
of the recently emerged Asian and 
African countries. The Swiss cantons, 
Nebraska, and one of the Australian 
provinces also have one-house _legis- 
latures. 

Denmark itself debated the question 
of two chambers or one for over one 
hundred years before a final decision 
was made. In reality, formal adoption 
of a unicameral parliament only made 
factual the practice of the preceding 
twenty years, and the voting popula- 
tion expressed little interest either in 
preservation of the upper house, the 
Landsting, or in the proposal for a 
single chamber to replace it. “No one 
misses the Landsting” is a common 
saying after eight years, yet the change 
was and still is considered by some 
to be an “experiment”, 


and a few 


Danish students 


of government are 
quick to add qualifications to their 


approval of the current arrangement. 


II 
One could begin with the Viking 
things or with the “‘preparatory as- 
semblies” of the 1830's and 1840's in 
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discussing the history of unicameralism 
in Denmark, but the debate 
on one or two chambers came first in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1848- 
49. Although in the original June 
Constitution a bicameral parliament 


serious 


was approved by the great majority 
of delegates, such personalities as 
Bishop Grundtvig and the originator 
of the proportional system of repre- 
sentation, C. C. G. Andra, both argued 
for having one unified assembly, the 
first because he opposed a ruling upper 
class in the Landsting, and the second 
because a single chamber was more 
logical and simple in a small nation. 
More iinportantly, perhaps, a group 
known as the Farmer Friends (Bonde- 
venner) saw a single chamber as an 
obvious extension of their demands for 
a more unlimited voting right and for 
more democracy in general. In later 
years this group became a rallying 
point for the Liberal Left (Venstre) 
Party, which in modern form led the 
government when the unicameral sys- 
tem was adopted in 1953. When it be- 
came expedient the Liberal Left could 
call attention to its origins. 

Domestic and international troubles 
brought rapid constitutional change 
until in 1866 a revised constitution 
provided for a lower house, the Folke- 
ting, chosen by almost universal male 
suffrage, the 
Landsting, which gave unjustly heavy 
privileges to wealthy landowners. The 
Stage was set 


and an upper house, 


for conflict between the 


two chambers, and the widespread 


public dislike of the Landsting’s power 


after 1866 could still be felt in the 
movement to abolish it several genera- 
tions later despite significant changes 
in the interim. 

From its founding in the 1870's, the 
Social-Democratic Party 


also favored 
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abolition of the Landsting. However, 
after 1901, when a tradition of govern- 
ment based on the Folketing majority 
was established, the dominant Liberal 
Left saw the preservation of a reformed 
upper house as a protection against the 
rising power of the workers’ party. This 
reform was efiected in the Constitution 
of 1915 with the support of the Radical 
Liberals (Radikale Venstre, a coalition 
of city intellectuals and small farmers) 
and eventually of the Social-Democrats 
against the Old Conservatives (H@jre). 

Major changes permitted universal 
suffrage and proportional representa- 
tion, but an effort was made to bolster 
an otherwise greatly weakened upper 
house by giving it a continuity and 
maturity of membership, requirements 
typical of modern second chambers. 
Three-fourths of the Landsting’s mem- 
bers were to be chosen indirectly by 
Electors who were themselves elected 
by voters over age 35. The other one- 
fourth were to be selected by the 
Landsting itself. Terms of office for 
the upper chamber would be eight 
years, and the Landsting was deliber- 
ately made difficult to dissolve in order 
to protect it against hasty action by 
political forces temporarily in control 
of the government. Voting age for the 
popularly elected Folketing was set at 
25 and the term of office at four years. 
Although, the Landsting was given 
equal placement in the Constitution, it 
was the general belief that, after its 
years of hated dominance, it was to 
be only a supervisory and regulatory 
assembly which could delay the deci- 
sions of the Folketing but hardly 
destroy them, at least not for long. Be- 
cause of these expectations no clear 
method was provided for solving con- 
flicts between the two houses. 

Conflict came almost at once. Finan- 
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cial crises after 1918 were worsened by 
the Landsting majority’s opposition to 
and the Social- 
Democrats renewed their plea for aboli- 
the 


government plans, 


tion of upper chamber, a view 
joined in 1922 by the Radical Liberals. 
When _ these formed a 


majority coalition government in 1929, 


two parties 
the Landsting’s existence was seriously 
threatened even though it contained a 
majority in Opposition. In 1934 Social- 
Democratic Prime Minister Thorvald 
Stauning offered a unicameral plan 
which was rejected in the upper house, 
but after elections in 1936 the major- 
ity coalition in the Folketing gained 
dominance in the Landsting also. 
Meanwhile, a new Conservative lead- 
ership was also urging reform, and in 
the Constitutional Commission of 1937, 
a Conservative-suggested compromise 
gained majority support for establish- 
ment of a parliament rather similar to 
the Norwegian form. This plan _ re- 
quired all representatives to be elected 
at the same time by all voters; however, 
a second house would be formed out 
of the first, partially by a vote among the 
representatives themselves and partially 
by choices from party-nominated lists of 
candidates. All major questions and all 
conflicts between the houses would be 
xandled in a united assembly, thus the 
proposal sought to combine “the demo- 
cratic and conflict solving” advantages 
of a one-chamber form with “the better 
legislative consideration and minority 
protection” of a two-chamber system. 
The Liberal Left went wholly against 
these proposals, however, and countered 
them, surprisingly enough, with a plan 
for a straight unicameral assembly, a 
plan designed more for tactical pur- 
poses and for confusion of the oppo- 
sition voters than anything else. The 
whole effort came to naught, however, 
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when the referendum in 


May 1939 
failed by less than one percent to give 
the required majority of the voters for 
adoption. 

The narrow failure dampened desire 
for a new constitutional arrangement, 
but the effects of the wartime occupa- 
tion released a nationwide demand for 
a democratic reform of voting rights 
largely as a “repayment” to the younger 
Danes who had borne a heavy part of 
the Resistance movement. This reform 
struck mostly at the 35-year voting age 
required for Landsting elections, but 
it also worked for a lowering of the 
25 year minimum to the Folketing. At 
the same time there was a widely felt 
need for a change in the law on the 
succession to the throne which would 
permit female inheritance. By Spring 
1953 both of 
were to be used as bait to attract the 


these “interest issues” 
otherwise lightly concerned voters to 
acceptance of a general constitutional 
change which included a unicameral 


parliament. 


A Constitutional Commission was ap- 


pointed in 1946, but post-war problems 
prevented progress toward a new basic 
The 
heavily 


Social-Democrats had been 
the 1939 
posals and many of them felt satisfied 


with forgetting their rather dogmatic 


law. 


committed to pro- 


urge for a clear one-chamber system. 
But in 1945 the party lost heavily in 
elections to the lower house while re- 
taining, with the Radicals, a majority 
in the Landsting. Although the upper 
kind of 
protective bastion for the Social-Dem- 
had 


chamber had now become a 


ocrats, as the upper house in 
Sweden about the same time, the future 
seemed to hold the possibility of a 
the conflict seen 
before 1936, and this the party wished 


to avoid. The Radicals and the Con- 


renewal of cameral 
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servatives were eminently satisfied with 
the divided-assembly plan of 1939 and 
urged it until the Commission’s final 
days. In fact, many of them privately 
continue to do so today. 

The Liberal Left quietly dropped its 
unicameral program of 1939 and re- 
turned to a demand for keeping some 
type of distinct second chamber, elected 
either through the Municipal Councils, 
as in Sweden, or by Electors, but with 
a universal voting age of 25. When the 
formed a 


Liberals and Conservatives 


coalition government in late 1950 a 


turning point was reached. For mat- 
ters of political prestige and further- 
ance of party program, the Liberal 
Erik Eriksen 
vantages in finally agreeing to a consti- 
the 


Prime Ministet saw ad- 


tutional reform of parliament. 
Realistically he saw the Landsting as 
of little political use to his own coali- 
tion because of its continued domin- 
ance by the opposition parties. In ad- 
dition, he felt the Landsting to have 


“ 


become “a representative of the In- 
terests’’ and as no longer being capable 
of giving the objective consideration 
originally intended. Furthermore, since 
all factions agreed on the need for only 
one voting age, Eriksen knew that a 


popular belief would spread that a 


second chamber would then be “super- 
fluous”’. 

Denmark’s post-war problems made 
even the slightest conflict between the 
two chambers of parliament a serious 
Virtually alter- 
native to an absolute single chamber 


consideration. every 


had been more or less considered and 
all refused. Despite these factors favor- 
ing a change to a unicameral parlia- 
ment, it was still a surprise in Sep- 
tember 1951, when Eriksen proposed in 
the that 
such an organization had government 


Constitutional Commission 


support. The Conservative Party was 
faced with the painful need of accept- 
ance of the plan because it dared not 
risk a breach in the government coali- 
tion, the first time in over fifty years 
in which Conservatives had _partici- 
pated in a governing ministry. This 
party tried to rationalize its position 
by getting as many “property protec- 
tions” as possible written into the new 
constitutional draft, and it was primar- 
ily responsible for a clause permitting 
a parliamentary minority to send many 
types of laws to popular referendum. 
In a rare show of unity on such a 
hotly debated issue as a revised consti- 
tution, the four major parties combined 
in a propaganda campaign which, this 
time, just barely managed to get the 
required majority of voters in favor 
in the referendum of May 1953. Den- 
mark had at last gained a single-house 
parliament, but the demand for a fully 
democratic form for representation and 
for universal voting equality at a single 
age level seem to be only partial reasons 
for adoption. True, as one author states, 
the leveling-out of economic classes 
after 1918, the widespread social wel- 
fare plans, and the new means of com- 
munication tended to turn a small land 
like Denmark 


room”. 


into “a single living- 
There came to be no feasible 
way to divide the society, either cul- 
turally or regionally, in order to justify 
having representatives in a_ second 
chamber. In addition, the historical dis- 
could 
the 


1950's, and pithy slogans such as “none 


affection with an house 


still be 


upper 


remembered and used in 
above and none beside the Folketing” 
and “one voting day and one voting 
body” could be used to foster some- 
thing for which they were not original- 
ly intended, the complete elimination 


of the Landsting. 
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History plus social development plus 
political expediency played the major 
roles in making a one-chamber system 
possible in Denmark, but in the field 
of practical legislative work the Lands- 
ting itself lost standing and failed to 
achieve its intended purpose. Until 
1936 the majority in the upper chamber 
seemed to over-value the constitutional- 
ly equal position it formally had in 
comparison with the popularly elected 
and politically more responsible Folke- 
ting. Although its resistance to the gov- 
ernment of the day was only occasional, 
its hesitancy on, if not refusal of, a 
few important matters, especially in the 
early Depression the 
Prolonged 
emergency periods before and after 
World War II laid a greater burden 
on the Danish parliament and required 
a quicker, more secure handling of 
matters. 

The result 


undercutting of 


years, opened 


Landsting to criticism. 


often a deliberate 
the power of the 
Landsting by all governments regard- 
less of party color. Deliberately irres- 
ponsible but politically attractive meas- 
ures were introduced in the lower 
chamber with the knowledge that the 
upper house could be blamed for re- 
fusing them. After 1918 less than one- 
third of all government bills, and never 
the important ones, were given to the 
Landsting for original consideration. 
The mass of legislation dammed up 
in the Folketing often descended on 
the Landsting in an end-of-session flood 
that utterly negated careful handling 
and often any consideration at all. 


was 


A stricter party discipline was re- 
quired under these conditions, and the 
“independence” of Landsting members 
was greatly weakened by the custom of 
holding combined party-group meetings 
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in which the Folketing members out- 
numbered those from the second cham- 
ber and in which majority decisions 
were made binding on both house 
groups. Even the force of personality 
was lost as the most potent political 
leadership naturally gravitated to the 
Folketing, and as political manipula- 
tion of the candidates 
tended often to give upper house seats 
to loyal party people regardless of qual- 
ification. 


Landsting’s 


Thus when change came in 1953 all 
vestige of a second chamber was re- 
moved and a “pure” unicameral system, 
that is, a single chamber unchecked by 
institutional counterweight, was estab- 
lished. It this factor which has 
caused some Danish politicians and 


was 


most leading Danish constitutional law 
experts to question the future sound- 
ness of the system. There is no im- 
mediate concern that any one political 
party will attain a majority in the 
chamber, since the Social-Democrats 
have tended to stabilize their percent- 


age of representatives at about 4o per- 
cent, the Liberals at 25 percent, the 


Conservatives at 17 percent, and the 
Radicals at 8 percent. In addition, it 
seems likely that long-established tra- 
ditions of political responsibility, reg- 
ular free elections, a relatively unemo- 
tional and conservative society, guar- 
anteed constitutional freedoms to 
groups and individuals, and the in- 
dependence of the judiciary can prevent 
abuse of power by the parliament. 
critics, in future 
emergency situations a momentary pop- 
ular majority might make its influence 
felt in legislation without the possibil- 
ity of delay or reconsideration to allow 
political passions to cool, to permit 
more thorough investigation, and to 


protect a temporary minority. 


However, say the 
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Awareness of the widesweeping na- 
ture of the authority of the one-cham- 
ber legislature has led the new Consti- 
tution and the new Folketing to meet 
the possibilities of power abuse. For 
example, one-third of the members of 
the chamber may halt royal assent to 
a law expropriating property until a 
newly elected assembly has re-passed 
it, and a minority of representatives 
can cause a 12-day delay between the 
second and the final reading of a bill. 
Continual revision of the operating 
procedure of the Folketing has tended 
to lengthen the period of legislative 
consideration, has provided somewhat 
more publicity of the work carried on 
in the closed legislative committees, has 
increased the use of committee recon- 
sideration of measures, and has _pro- 
vided more expert technical help for 
the legislators. 

Greatest hope as a guarantee against 
a majority's legislative power was placed 
in the allowance to at least one-third 
of the chamber to request submission 
to popular referendum of a bill passed 
by the Folketing. As yet, however, this 
“direct democracy” substitute has not 
and possibly will not be used other than 
as a threat. Popular referendum is not a 
firm tradition in Denmark and ex- 
perience with it has shown how difhcult 
it is to get the voters to the polls for 
Not 


majority of those voting oppose the law 


special balloting. only must a 
referred, but that majority must be at 
the total of all 


Treaties, 


least go percent of 


registered voters. financial 
measures, and civil servant, naturaliza- 


tion, and expropriation laws are not 
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permitted to go to referendum, hence 
most of the traditionally contentious 
areas of legislation are excluded. Final- 
ly, no party or coalition has yet been 
willing to risk losing face should the 
public be likely to sustain the measure 
in question. 

Problems still exist for the success- 
ful implementation of the unicameral 
system in Denmark, but in general the 
period since 1953 has been anticlimatic 
in comparison to the years of struggle 
preceding. What might be asked is: 
Where does Denmark go from here in 
its constitutional development? Svend 
Thorsen, one of the most knowledge- 
able commentators on Danish politics, 
has written that “the one basic exper- 
ience of Danish political history is that 
it is no use trying to work out a written 
constitution that will last forever.” If 
Thorsen’s hold true, will the 
unicameral system, itself seemingly an 


thesis 


acme of democratic development, be 
subject to change after some years? 
Other writers have noted the condition 
that Denmark might be considered to 
be so highly developed democratically 


that there is nothing left for its people 


to fight for. Thus a dullness and dis- 
interest or a restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion may come to plague the society, 
things dangerous to real democratic 
government. Meanwhile, despite theo- 
retic miseivings about it, Denmark's 
single-chamber parliament operates as 
a created symbol of the consequence of 
political maturity, social development, 
and the desire to rationalize the institu- 
tions of government to meet the de- 
mands of the day. 
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By JOHAN HAMBRO 


NE hundred years ago this Oc- 
tober one of the truly im- 

pressive—and most enduring— 
achievements of the Norwegian pion- 
eers in the United States was initiated, 
namely, the Norwegian-American col- 
leges, all of which have had continuous 
growth in size and number throughout 
this last century. The accomplishment 
was the result of an unusual combina- 
tion of national pride and firm Chris- 
tian faith, of spiritual homelessness and 
deep dedication—and of a willingness 
to sacrifice which had almost heroic 
proportions. 

The entire structure of Norwegian- 
American education today traces its 
roots back to a little prairie school with 
only a handful of pupils. The small 
group of men who sowed the first seed 
back in the middle of the last century 


hardly 


dared to dream of 


today’s 
harvest: a series of modern institutions 
which give thousands of Norwegian- 
Americans of the 


generations—and 


fourth 
Amer- 


third and 


other young 
icans—their higher education. 
The first beginning was truly modest. 
In 1861 a small and hopeful group met 
on the prairie of the Middle West. It 
consisted of five 14-year-old boys, two 
teachers, and one “superintendent”. 
The house where they met was far re- 
moved from the nearest settlement: it 
was primitive and unfurnished—a par- 
sonage which had been vacant for two 
years. The half dozen expectant im- 
migrant children chose an impressive 
name for the experiment which began 
in the simple prairie parsonage: “The 


Norwegian Lutheran School for the 
Education of Ministers.” The name has 
changed, but the school has been in 
continuous operation ever since, and 
this October Luther College is celebrat- 
ing its centennial. And Luther College 
in turn provided the impetus and 
trained the men who set the pace and 
established the other Norwegian-Amer- 
ican colleges during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 

That first school house was located 
near La Crosse, Wisconsin. It was a 
beautiful but lonely spot, neighbors 
were few and far between and as far 
as the eye could see little land had 
been touched by the plow. A few steps 
from the house was a small brook with 
“Halfway Creek”— 
and in winter the wolves ventured close 


the typical name 


to the house. No boarding school could 
be more primitive—and it was lucky to 
have for a superintendent a man who 
was a carpenter by trade—since his first 
job was to make the essential furniture. 
There were 


four small 


rooms down- 
stairs. Two were to be occupied by the 
students, 


the 


young one class in each. 


Along walls simple cots were 


placed, made from rope stretched on 
frames and supported on sawbucks. In 
the middle of the there were 
long tables, made very narrow to save 


rooms 


space, and on either side were home- 
made benches. In these two rooms the 
boys lived, studied and recited their 


lessons. Ablutions had to be performed 
in open air, or in a corner of the cellar 


when the cold was too 


The 


students were required to provide on 


severe. 
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their own not only bedding, towels, a 
wash basin and a lamp, but also a chair, 
but there was neither need nor room 
for such a luxury. 

Ihe kitchen served as dining hall 
for the entire school, and the remain- 
ing small room downstairs was used by 
the superintendent, his wife and their 
child and his mother-in-law. Upstairs 
two small rooms were occupied by one 
of the professors and his family, one 
room by the president and his wife and 
two children, while a third room which 
could not be heated served as a gen- 
eral utility room. The remaining room 
was to be used as the president's office, 
guest room and infirmary—but shortage 
of space soon made it necessary to move 


cots 


for students into this last 


The were 
simple: the boys must have reached the 


room. 
entrance requirements 


age of fourteen, must have a 
presentable handwriting, be familiar 


with 


they 


Norwegian and have as much 


knowledge of religion as was required 


of a Norwegian who had been con- 


firmed. 


It is necessary to go back a few years 
in order to realize fully the magnitude 
of the task the young Nor- 
wegian church in America had set it- 


which 


self when it decided to establish such 
1861. When Col- 
lege first opened its doors a mere twen- 


a school in Luther 
ty-five years had gone by since the first 
Norwegian settlement in the Middle 
West. The sloop Restauration had ar- 
rived in the New World with the first 
immigrants in 1825, the settkements in 
Illinois and Wisconsin were not found- 
ed until 1836, and the first Norwegian 
church in America was built in 1843. 

Only ten years went by before the 


Norwegian Synod was founded. That 


OF 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


Dr. Laur. Larsen, 
the first President of Luther College. 


newborn pioneer church faced difh- 
culties which at 


times seemed insur- 


mountable and was, simultaneously, 
torn by internal strife. Yet after a mere 
seven the felt 


strong enough to draw up plans for the 


years church leaders 
first educational institution. They real- 
ized clearly that the economic burden 
would be considerable and the practical 
difficulties loomed large, but the need 


for new the 


ministers to serve many 
prairie parishes was even greater. The 
task they faced when founding the 
school was all the more difficult because 
the first steps were taken during a 
period of bitter conflict. 

In retrospect it seems extraordinary 
that the War Between the States should 
have caused such violent strife among 
Norwegian-Americans. The overwhelm- 


ing majority of the immigrants were 
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The tower of the 
C. K. Preus Gymnasium 


Republicans and they were passionate 
in their anti-slavery sentiments. Among 
the Synod ministers, on the other hand, 
the sympathy had mainly been with 
the Democratic party and they refused 
the 
figure in 


to be carried en- 
The the 


controversy which shook the Synod to 


away by war 


thusiasm. central 


its very foundations was the 28-year- 


old professor on whose shoulders fell 
the burden of piloting the school 
through the first storms, through its 
early infancy and into its maturity as 
a liberal arts college, Laurentius Larsen 
from Kristiansand, who was the pres- 
ident of Luther College through the 
first forty years. 

Laur. Larsen 


was an outstanding 


educational leader, an administrator 


of the first order and wholly dedicated 


to his task. He put his personal stamp 
on Luther College and thus, indirectly, 
on the other Norwegian-American col- 
leges which followed. During the Civil 
War he was repeatedly and bitterly at- 
tacked because he refused to join in 
the war hysteria and declined to con- 
demn slavery, on Biblical grounds, as 
a sin. He was too much of an individ- 
ualist to compromise, and the storm 
which raged around him multiplied the 
problems facing the new school which 


sorely needed the sympathy and _ the 


support of the whole Norwegian-Amer- 
ican community. 

During the first few years the school 
depended for its very existence on the 
generosity of the early pioneers who 
were almost without exception des- 
parately insecure economically in the 
early transitional period. The young 
Synod had no funds available but had 
decided, nevertheless, to go ahead with 
a building program for the new school. 
A new site was chosen—Decorah, Iowa, 
where the college still is today. Land 
was purchased and the construction 
the 
funds was just getting under way. Laur. 


work began while collection of 
Larsen and the Synod leaders respon- 
sible for the soliciting of funds never 
let it be forgotten that the school exist- 
ed only to serve the church—and the 
selfreliant pioneer church carried its 
the interest 
and loosening the purse strings of the 


own burdens. Arousing 
frugal farmers was the task of the local 
pastors. 

The founding fathers of Luther Col- 
lege labored ceaselessly and fast: only 
three years after the first opening of 
the school the new building was ready. 
The dedication took place on October 
14, 1864, and was probably the greatest 
that had been celebrated 


event ever 
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The new Main Building at Luther College. 


among the Norwegian Lutherans in 
America. The cost was close to $85,000, 
a sum which must often have seemed 
entirely beyond reach. The magnitude 
of the sacrifice it imposed upon the 
small pioneer communities is clearly 
the that total 


annual expenditures of the Synod in 


illustrated by fact the 
those days amounted to two hundred 
dollars. And the carefully kept accounts 
of the young president during the suc- 
ceeding years are silent witnesses to the 
The 
was largely dependent on donations for 


pitifully tight finances. college 
its Operation and even ten years aftet 


the 


dedication the list of 


ceremony 
gifts included items like “...one pair 
of stockings, two white shirts and one 
woolen shirt for needy students ....”” or 
“....two dozen eggs and five pounds 
of butter.” 

Wartime conditions and the financial 


crisis which followed multiplied the 


difficulties for the 


struggling young 
school. At first the problems seemed so 
overwhelming that the more easily dis- 
heartened suggested time and again to 
call off the entire “experiment” and 
sell the building. These proposals were 
all turned down by a very large major- 
ity. To the immigrants Luther College 
had become more than just a school— 
it was the visible symbol of the position 
they had attained in the New World, 
of their hopes for the future both for 
the coming generations and for the 
entire Norwegian element in America. 

Though the name changed from the 
“School for the Education of Ministers” 


to Luther College, the principal pur- 


pose during the first quarter century 
and longer was to provide pastors for 
the Norwegian-American church. The 
institution had been created in order to 
take care of the rapidly increasing de- 


mand for pastors to serve the new 
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Artist’s rendition of the Luther College campus of today. 


parishes on the prairies, and this main 
goal determined the character of the 
entire curriculum. For the very same 
reason three requirements of the school 
were so self-evident as to be beyond 


discussion: the education was to be 
concentrated on those subjects which 
best prepared the pupils for the theo- 
logical studies, it was to be carried out 
almost exclusively in Norwegian—and 
during the first decades there was not 
even a thought of admitting women 
students to Luther. 

The 


were the first pupils, began at once their 


14-year-old farmer boys who 


German and Latin. Some- 


Greek 


studies in 


what later and Hebrew were 


added. During the early years the over- 
whelming number of graduates entered 
the church and during the first forty 
years no less than 60 per cent of the 
students became pastors. During the 
1880's Laur. Larsen voiced his concern 
over the fact that the percentage was 
gradually decreasing, but he was com- 


forted by the fact that most of those 


who did not enter the church took up 


the 
best profession. As the century drew to 


farming—according to him 


next 
a close an increasing number of gradu- 
ates took up the teaching profession 
at various new Norwegian-American 
institutions. 


Throughout the first generation the 
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rules and the entire spirit at Luther 
were very strict. The president frowned 
upon the “modern” Norwegian litera- 
ture which found its way to Decorah, 
and he considered the increasing in- 
terest in dramatic art a waste of good 
time. During the first half of his long 
tenure the Norwegian language ruled 
supreme, but he had to keep pace with 
developments. The first college cata- 
logue, published in 1872, was written 
entirely in the 
which appeared in 1883 was in English 

to the shocked surprise of some of the 
olde The Nor- 
preserved their 


Norwegian, successo} 


Luther supporters. 


wegians in America 


own language longer than most nation- 
al groups, and at Luther College the 
English language did not gain the up- 


per hand completely until the end of 


the century. At the same time the char- 


acter of the 


educational program 
changed. The demand for pastors was 
no longer so urgent, there was a grad- 
ual liberalizing and transformation 
until Luther College at the time when 
Laur. Larsen was succeeded by C. K. 
Preus, who was president from 1901 to 
ig21, had gained a solid reputation as 
an American liberal arts college. The 


last fell institution 
became a co-educational college at last, 


barrie when the 
the first woman student being admitted 


in the 75th-anniversary year of 1936. 


Not only pastors came out of Luther 
College during the early years, but a 
number of outstanding university 
Nor- 

were in a 
Luther. The 
second Norwegian college in America 
St. Olaf College 


Minnesota, 


teachers 


and thus the 


other 
wegian-American colleges 


manner off-shoots from 


was founded in 1874: 
in Northfield, 


planned, organized and nursed through 


which was 


its infancy by men who had been edu- 


OF 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


Dr. ]. W. Ylwvisaker, 
President of Luther College 


cated and trained at Luther. 


beginning as a 


From a 
modest Swedish-Nor- 
wegian school in Illinois, Augustana 
College’ developed rapidly in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, and the impressive 
Concordia College in Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, opened in 1891. The last of the 
five Norwegian — institutions—Pacific 
Lutheran College in Parkland, Wash- 
ington—was founded in 1894, and after 
nearly half a century of chronic crisis 
this institution has gone through an 
extraordinary expansion since the last 


war. 


A Norwegian visiting these institu- 
tions today cannot help being struck 
by the continuing and very strong Nor- 
wegian influence. Three quarters of all 
students are still of Norwegian descent, 
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the five colleges all have a substantial 
number of Norwegian-Americans on 
their staffs and the Norwegian influence 
are apparent in the daily life of the 
students: at Luther College they study 
in the Koren Library, for athletics they 
go to the C. K. Preus Gymnasium, the 
girls may stay in the Diderikke Brandt 
Hall or the Laur. Hall while 
the have like the 
Oscar L. Olson Hall. Norwegian names 


Larsen 
men dormitories 
and Norwegian influence dominate the 
other four colleges in a similar way. 

A few facts and figures will be suf- 
ficient to indicate the strength of these 
colleges today—and the long-term plan- 
ning of their leaders. They are all go- 
ing through a period of remarkable 
expansion and the centenarian Luther 
College is typical. One hundred years 
ago the graduating class consisted of 16 
boys, today the student body numbers 
1,300 and in another ten years it is ex- 
pected to pass the two thousand mark. 
In 1861 the annual budget was $650, 
today it amounts to 1.6 million dollars. 
The staff of two professors has grown 
to a total of 83 today. The vacant par- 
sonage of 1861 has been replaced by 
total 
mated value of $6,500,000. And in its 
the demon- 
strates its youthiul vigor by major ex- 


modern buildings with a esti- 


centennial year college 
pansion plans: this year will see the 
completion of a construction program 
amounting to $2,500,000, and when the 
total building program is completed, 


Luther College will have new structures 
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to the value of nearly $5,000,000, 

After a century of Norwegian edu- 
cation in America these five colleges 
give evidence of a continuing interest 
in and devotion to their Norwegian 
origin; they send their choirs and bands 
on Norwegian tours under the sponsor- 
Nordmanns-Forbundet, 


ship of they 


are eager for an exchange of students 


and teachers, and they are led today 


by eminent Norwegian-Americans: Dr. 
J. W. Ylvisaker at Luther, Dr. L. M. 
Stavig at Augustana, Dr. C. E. Eastvold 
at Pacific Lutheran, Dr. C. Granskou at 
St. Olaf, and Dr. J. Knudson at Con- 
cordia. 

“The School for the Education of 
Ministers” has come a long way from 
Halfway Creek in What 


began on the prairie a hundred years 


Wisconsin. 


ago has grown to perhaps the most im- 
pressive accomplishment among Nor- 
wegians in America. The church which 
created the colleges is still guiding 
them, their motto today is the same as 
it was a hundred years ago: “Soli Deo 
Gloria’. And the Norwegian influence 
will continue into the second century. 
The college leaders will see to it—and 
so will the rank and file of Norwegian- 
Americans who have great affection for 
—and take great pride in—these insti- 
tutions. Typical of their attitude is the 
statement made by one of them re- 
cently: “I have said more prayers for 
Luther College than there are bricks in 
all of its buildings!” 


Johan Hambro is the Secretary-General of Nordmanns-Forbundet, with 


headquarters in Oslo. He 


ts also the Editor of the bimonthly “The 


Norseman.” 
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By H. J. 


I 
HE great majority of the people 
of Greenland pursued until the 
beginning of this 
existence as 


century a 
hunters 
fishermen, their catches providing them 
with all life. From 
animal blubber they got oil for light 
and heat, they made their clothes from 


primitive and 


the necessities of 


skins, and meat was their main food. 
This natural household economy need- 
ed to be supplemented with a few im- 
ported products only, as for instance, 
fire arms, flour and coffee. 

The change of climate which set in 
around the year 1920 was the reason 


for the sea 


most of the mammals in 
practically disappearing from Green- 
landic waters. Furthermore, the stock 
of seals has been greatly reduced by 
the fact that many nations have hunted 
them at their breeding grounds off 
Newfoundland the Arctic 
The the 


other hand, has brought with it a great 


and in 


Ocean. milder climate, 


on 
abundance of fish along the coasts of 
Greenland. 

The basis for the old economy of the 
Greenlanders and their very existence 
have thus been radically altered, since 
the 


catching of seals and other sea mam- 


fishing, in contradistinction to 
mals, cannot provide the Greenlanders 
It has 
therefore become necessary to change 


with all the necessities of life. 
completely the entire economic struc- 
ture of the country, which in the future 
will be based on fisheries and the mak- 
ing of fish products for export, all of 
which is to be operated as a modern 


HANSEN 


industry. The Greenlanders will thus 
earn enough money to 


they need of other com- 


be enabled to 
purchase what 
modities. 

In 1948 the Danish Government es- 
tablished a so-called Greenland Com- 
mission, the object of which was to in- 
dicate the guidelines for the island's 
future progress. Its main task was to 
initiate that would ensure 
that the living standard of the people 
of Greenland could be raised from the 


measures 


comparatively low level of that time 
to a standard that would be in a rea- 


sonable relationship to the one pre- 


vailing in the rest of Denmark. This 
raising of the living standard was to be 
brought about through a number of 
measures aimed at increasing produc- 
tion. rather in- 
direct measures, as for instance, bring- 
ing about improved health conditions, 
better housing, and more and _ better 


Some of these 


were 


education. Proposals were made_ for 
the construction of hospitals, in which 
new methods of treatment could be ap- 
plied; the educational system was to be 
expanded, so that the facilities would 
compare with the elementary schools in 
Denmark; and lastly, the to a large 
extent old and dilapidated houses were 
to be superseded by modern housing, 
incorporating modern technical, hygi- 
enic and other advances. More direct 
measures aimed at increasing produc- 


tion were to be the construction of 


wharves, roads, electric power stations, 
waterworks, machine shops, etc. Finally, 
proposals were made that would aid 
trade and and _fore- 


commerce, first 
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most by the granting of loans to help 
all kinds cf activities in the economic 
life of the island. 

It was the hope of the Commission 
that full 


possibilities in Greenland, after the 


the utilization of economic 
underlying technical requirements had 
been met, could be effected by private 
initiative, Danish as well as Green- 
landic. However, not enough private 
been demonstrated in 


the 


initiative has 


this area, and Danish State has 


make 
considerable investments in productive 


therefore found it necessary to 
facilities, above all in plants for the 
making of fish products. 

Large basic investments were needed 
because previously there had not been 
any investments made in capital goods. 
Another that the 


and the fishermen used to live in small 


reason was hunters 
and widespread settlements along the 
long coastline. If their entire existence 
was to be based on modern methods of 
fishing, the population would have to 
be concentrated in the towns. And so 
today, more than half of the rapidly 
increasing population, approaching 
32,000 in all, live in the towns, and 
it is here that most activity and prog- 
ress take place. 


The 


stressed that the dev elopment of Green- 


Greenland Commission also 
land’s economy could not depend on 
its Own momentum only. A_ society 


which was still at such a primitive 


stage would have to receive help and 


support from the outside if it within 
the foreseeable future was to reach a 
higher economic, social, and cultural 
level. 

We 


closer look at recent building in Green- 


will in the following take a 


land, limiting ourselves to construction 


for civilian purposes. Thus, the very 
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extensive carried 
out at the military bases will not be 


dealt with in this article. 


building programs 


I] 


New construction in Greenland was 


limited extent and 
The Green- 


landers mainly built for their own use, 


formerly of very 


the standards were low. 
the modest hospitals, schools, shops, 


etc., being plain wooden structures 
put up by carpenters and other work- 
men. The roads were usually no more 
than wide paths, and automobiles and 
other rolling stock were non-existent. 
And the piers were no more than 
wooden structures to facilitate the dis- 
charge of goods via barges from ships 
moored in natural harbors. 

Now, however, it has become neces- 
sary to build much larger units, as for 
example, apartment houses and ware- 
houses many stories high. 


the 


This again 


calls for utilization of other ma- 


terials than wood and for a more ad- 
vanced technique, using iron and steel 
as building materials, and fire safety 
regulations in schools and_ hospitals 
require the use of brick and concrete. 
And almost all new buildings of this 
type, in contradistinction to the older 
ones, have been supplied with heat, 
water, and electricity. 

All 


characterized as rathei 


recent construction must be 
traditional and 
become of interest only when seen on 
the background of the older and prim- 
itive ways of building. The present and 
future aim is to utilize and to adapt 
and tested methods of 


tried construc- 


tion. The arctic conditions create by 
themselves so many difficulties that it is 
hardly 


the 


justifiable to experiment un- 


less natural conditions make it 


necessary. Nevertheless, experiments 
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The hospital in Holsteinsborg 


are being made with various methods 


of construction which will reduce the 


time element so that the short building 


g 
season may be utilized to the full. 

The 
Greenland 
Wat 


out by 


construction taking place in 
World 


it could be carried 


betore the Second 


was such that 
the businessmen holding the 


posts of “Colony Managers” with the 


assistance of a few Danish carpenters, 
their Greenlandic 


stonecutters, and 


helpers. Present-day construction — is 
largely so complicated that it has to be 
engineers and carried 


stalls of all skilled 


And of course, like everywhere 


supervised — by 
out. by sorts ol 
workers. 
else, machines are to an ever greate) 
extent taking the place of all kinds of 
hard labor. 

In order to plan and supervise all the 
Greenland there 


new construction in 


has been established an engineering 
organization with headquarters in Co- 
penhagen and with local divisions in 
the The 


name 


various Greenlandic towns. 


entire organization, under the 


“The 


tion,” is part of the far-flung operations 


Greenland ‘Technical Organiza- 


The 


Greenland Technical Organization, or 


of the Ministry of Greenland. 


GTO, also supervises all electric power 


stations, waterworks, and repair shops 


as well as radio and telegraph stations 
in Greenland. Its total appropriations 
for all technical operations in Green- 
land amounted in 1960 to 68.7 million 
kroner. 

We will now consider in some detail 
the different kinds of buildings erected 


in Greenland in the last several years. 
Ill 


Health 
The hospitals of Greenland used to 


Services 


be quite primitive, utilizing old build- 
ings and barracks not at all suitable for 
the purpose. But today the hospitals 
are in every respect as good as the usual 
small Denmark. 
The had 
stressed very strongly that the greatest 


village hospitals in 
Greenland Commission 
effort had to be made in combatting 
disease and ill health, and the Health 
Services have received the biggest share 
of the appropriations during the last 


several years. 
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Older hospitals which still could be 
used have and en- 
larged, and a number of new hospitals 
have been put up. In the latter special 
emphasis has been placed on facilities 
for treatment, in which the very latest 
methods are used. The sick wards, on 
the other hand, been made 
relatively smaller. Dr. Indrid’s Sana- 
torium at Godthab, built solely to 
combat tuberculosis, was completed in 
a period of only eighteen months. With 
220 beds, it is Denmark's second larg- 
est and most modern sanatorium. 

Private organizations have built chil- 
dren’s homes and children’s sanatoria, 
and under the auspices of the Green- 
landic Administrative Council (Lands- 
rad) a new old people’s home has been 
erected. 

Still, 


been modernized 


have 


health services in Greenland 


have not been expanded as far as they 


should, and considerable new construc- 
tion in this field may therefore be ex- 
pected in the future. 


Schools 

The ever growing number of chil- 
dren and the desire for higher educa- 
tion have combined to make the con- 
struction of new schools 
the program § are 
small, quite simply built schools for the 
outlying places, and larger buildings in 
the towns and villages, with enough 
rooms not only for the bi-lingual in- 
struction of the children but also for 


a vital neces- 


sity. Included in 


kitchens and classes in home economics. 
The schools in the towns have in re- 
gard to sizes of classes, facilities and 
equipment practically the same stand- 
ards as the Danish “Central Schools”. 
School construction generally proceeds 
in stages, as a gradual expansion of 
existing schools, and thus keeps pace 
with the growing number of students. 
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At some outlying places, where the 
number of students is small, so-called 
“school chapels” have been erected; 
they are used both for school instruc- 
tion and for religious purposes. Only 
very few churches have been built as 
part of this new program, but a num- 
ber of 


the older ones have been en- 


larged. 


Electric Power Stations 

A sufficient supply of electricity is a 
necessity for any modern society, and 
electric power stations have been built 
near all of the Greenlandic towns. The 
total construction costs have amounted 
to 20 million kroner, and the power sta- 
tions have been built with the possibil- 
ity in view that their power could be 
increased. By now practically all the 
dwellings of Greenland have electric 
light, and electric motors, pumps, and 
stoves are in wide use. The annual per- 
centage increases in electric power con- 
sumption have actually been greater 
than the corresponding ones in Den- 
mark. 

The Commission also 
pointed out that the machine and re- 
pan 


Greenland 


shops then 


existing were too 
primitive and insufficient for future 
use, and that it was necessary to es- 
tablish construction centers, with ware- 
houses, machine shops, etc. Due to the 
size of the appropriations it has not 
been possible to proceed with this work 
as fast as one had expected, but never- 
theless, quite a large number of towns 
now have up-to-date machine shops and 
repair shops, although many of them 
are stil! housed in buildings not de- 


signed for the purpose. 


Roads, Waterworks, and Sewers 
The older roads in Greenland were 
built for pedestrian trafic only. As soon 
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The electric power 


as wagons and cars were introduced, 
these roads rapidly deteriorated, and 
it thus became necessary to construct 
an entirely new network of roads. 
These are dirt roads, similar to those 
found in North Norway and the north- 
ern part of Sweden. This type of road 
is rather inexpensive to construct but 
the hand, 


maintenance. In spite of the fact that 


needs, on other constant 
five million kroner has been spent on 
road construction alone, the road net is 
still lagging behind the growth of the 
towns. 

The water supply in the past was 
based on the water that might be ob- 
tained from rivers and lakes. In the 
in 
buckets to the individual homes, and 


summer the water was carried 


in the wintertime it was transported in 
barrels on sleighs. It has been an im- 
portant point in the raising of the 


in Godthab. 


station 


hygienic standard that proper water- 
works be constructed so that there can 
be a constant supply of enough fresh 
and pure water for home use. During 
the last several years there have been 
built, at a cost of ten million kroner, in 
most of the Greenlandic towns water- 
works that supply water all year round, 
with a minimum of mains to the vari- 
ous sections. The reason for the water 
supply not having been expanded more 
than it has is that the natural condi- 
tions make this extremely expensive. 
It is not possible to use ground water; 
it comes through pipes from rivers and 
lakes, and the water mains cannot be 
dug down into the soil but must be 
kept above the ground and always be 
heated. Thus, for the time being only 
large users of 


water, as for igstance, 


fish-processing plants and _ hospitals, 


have running water. A special net of 
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The 


radio station 


water pipes above ground level is also 
put to use in the summertime. In the 
winter, however, it is necessary to fetch 
water at variously placed faucets, and 
it has 


to 


be carted 


them in 
specially built frost-proof water wagons. 


out to 

The houses originally lying far apart 
and built on rock has made it practic- 
ally impossible to install sewers. Hos- 
pitals and other institutions that use 
much water and have a consequent 
need of water drainage have therefore 
usually been placed near the sea, and 
sewage pipes have been installed in 
such buildings. In the future, however, 
to build all kinds 


and sizes of drainage and sewerage sys- 


it will be necessary 


tems in many parts of the country. 


Radio and Telegraph Stations 
The first radio stations in Greenland 


were built in 1925. Under the new 


plan the telegraph and telephone serv- 


ice has continued its activities as in 


- 


PERI oy 


in Angmagssaltk. 


the past, but it has increased consider- 
ably in scope; this has necessitated some 
expansion of present facilities in ad- 
dition to construction of new stations, 
number of 


primarily at a outlying 


smaller places. 

The present equipment is now gen- 
erally reaching the time when it will 
have to be replaced. Thus a moderni- 
zation of the entire telecommunications 
system can be looked forward to, one 
which will include installation of tele- 
type machines and much greater use of 
the telephone. 

The Radio Service has during the 
last of 
stations of a very special character, as 
for 


several years built a number 
instance, radio lighthouses, loran 
stations, and air communications 
We Green- 


land Radio, which has studios and a 


SyS- 


tems. must also mention 


transmitter at Godthab and relay sta- 


tions in Frederikshab and Godhavyn, 
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A modern store, including a self-service section, built by the Royal 


Greenland Trade Department at Sukkertoppen. 


The fish processing plant at Sukkertoppen, at which new machinery 


has been installed in older warehouses and other buildings. 
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Typical housing, an apartment house and one-family dwellings, 
for Danish workers and civil servants in Greenland. 


and can now be heard clearly in almost 
all parts of Greenland. 


Warehouses and Shops 
The 


powe! 


greatly increased purchasing 
accompanying the growth in 
population and the rise in real wages 
has created a demand for better means 
and methods in the supply and trans- 
portation of food. Warehouses, vege- 
table storehouses, bakeries have 


been built, at a total cost of ten million 


and 


kroner. The warehouses have become 
ever larger, the original wooden struc- 
tures having been superseded by larger 
buildings made of steel, and these again 
by huge fireproof structures of several 
stories made of reinforced concrete and 
possessing all kinds of machines and 
equipment. 

As far as shops are concerned, we 
are now nearing the day when the old- 
fashioned, unheated, 


one-room stores 


with one single counter and a_ few 


shelves will practically disappear. The 


number and 


variety of goods have 


doubled and 


and the new 
stores have special sections for gro- 
ceries, dry goods, hardware, etc. Self- 
service has been introduced in one of 
the stores and with great success. New 


and modern buildings have been con- 


tripled, 


structed of fire-preventive material and 


also feature show cases and display 


windows. 


Fish Processing Plants 
Since the last war a large number of 
buildings for the fishing industry have 
been constructed, and present 
cessing plants have been expanded, so 


that today along the coast of Greenland 


pro- 


we find no less than eighty plants where 
cod and halibut may be salted or dried. 
This kind of preparation needs no 
more than rather primitive buildings, 
large wooden structures without ma- 


chinery of any kind. In later years, 
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One-family houses built for 


however, the Government has required 


higher technical standards, and more 


scientific production methods have 
made it necessary that new construction 
be more complex, this being also a re- 
sult of the desire to have the buildings 
divided into sections for the different 
kinds of work performed. 

Moreover, a number of fish process- 
ing plants have been completed by in- 
stalling modern machinery for canning 
and freezing in older buildings that 
had been used for other purposes. This 
has proved to be a successful combina- 
tion, and these new processing plants 
have been an important addition to 
the country’s productivity. 

In Narssaq, which is located near the 
center of the sheep-raising district in 
southern Greenland, there has been 
built a modern slaughterhouse, with a 
freezing plant and a cannery. 

During the last several years no less 
kroner have been in- 


than 17 million 


/ 
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the Greenlandic population. 


vested in the fisheries industry in 
Greenland. According to new laws in- 
troduced in the Danish Parliament, 
another 17 million kroner will be spent 
in constructing modern freezing plants 
other 


types of edible fish, and for the can- 


for cod, halibut, catfish, and 
ning of the delicious Greenland shrimp, 
for which there also is a growing ex- 
port market. Since these plants very 
the 


harbors and since suitable locations are 


naturally have to be built near 


limited, large factory buildings of sev- 


eral stories will be called for. They 


will be supplied with the most modern 
machinery and will be operated accord- 
ing to the latest scientific methods. 


Housing 
Very few separate buildings for Gov- 
ernment and Administration have been 
erected, the various administrative 
bodies having had to content them- 


selves with offices in barracks or older 
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buildings. In future years, however, it 
will be necessary to build permanent 
buildings for the local administration 
and not least for the popularly elected 
councils. 

Ihe homes provided personnel sent 
from Denmark to Greenland were in 
the past almost exclusively large one- 
family houses, heated by stoves, and in 
which domestic servants were needed. 
\s in Denmark, the new and modern 
feature all 
modern equipment so that the house- 


houses are smaller and 


wife is able to take care of it alone. 


In the last few years a number of apart- 
ment houses have also been built, in 
which there has been installed running 


water, totlets, central heating, and 


laundry rooms. 


Construction of new homes for the 


people of Greenland was begun in 


1954, and since then about 230 houses 
have been put up annually. This type 
of construction has, of course, been 
vital in bringing about a completely 
new and hygienic standard of living 
entire 


for the These 


houses, in regard to method of con- 


population. 


struction, insulation, etc., are up to 


the same standards as the houses of the 


Danish civil servants and administra- 


tors. However, since the native Green- 
landers’ income and productivity are 
lower, their houses are smaller, and 
have stoves for heating purposes. Most 
of these new homes are one-famils 
houses, but in certain places where the 
available space is limited, a number of 


apartment houses have been built. 
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Future Developments 


the 
that 
most of the buildings have been placed 


A common characteristic of all 


towns of Greenland is the fact 
willy-nilly, spread all over, since town 
planning which might ensure rational 
and effective progress has been fairly 
non-existent. 

Sull, the towns have grown tremen- 
dously; in Godthab, for example, there 
live today a total of 3,000 people, ot 
about as many as in a typical small 
city in Denmark. Godthab, however, 
does not look like a real city, and the 
continuation of the former method of 
building houses all over the landscape 
will bring in its wake an unnecessary 
waste of time in travel, large outlays in 
the construction of roads and pipes, 
and similarly, the amounts needed for 
upkeep, snow removal, the carting of 
water, sewage disposal, etc. will be- 
The 
health authorities have also pointed 
that 


come disproportionately — large. 


out if this spreading out con- 
tinues, without bringing with it proper 
sewerage and water disposal, the entire 
countryside around each town will be 
polluted to an intolerable degree. 
The work that is being carried out 
by the Greenland Technical Organiza- 
tion therefore includes town planning 
and the drawing up of future plans for 


The 


villages in 


all urbanized areas. aim is to 


create towns and which 


their manifold functions will interact 
harmoniously and together serve to in- 
crease the welfare of the people of 


Greenland. 


H. J. Hansen is a Danish civil engineer who has participated in the 
completion of a number of large engineering projects in Sweden, Syria and 
Turkey. He is at present Section Chief in the Greenland Technical Organi- 
zation and in that capacity has made periodic inspection trips to Greenland. 





SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


HE idea that a Scandinavian study 
program should be established 

as Columbia is by no means new. 
It was informally discussed shortly after 
World War II when various area study 
institutes were being blueprinted and 
some of them actually organized. Not- 
able among them was the Russian Insti- 
tute, which has functioned for the last 


fifteen years. A number of circum- 
stances, however, conspired to prevent 
the setting up of a formal Scandinavian 
program, with the result that instruc- 


tion in the the 


main, to a few language and literature 


field was limited, in 
courses. The most important part of 
this instruction was represented by a 
lectureship in Swedish, established some 
fifteen years ago largely at the instance 
of interested organizations and _ indi- 
viduals in Sweden. (The lectureship 
was raised to an Assistant Professorship 
in 1958; the present incumbent of the 
post is Mr. Leif Sj6éberg). A general 
two-semester 


survey of Scandinavian 


history, conducted by 


the writer and 


begun before the war, was “temporar- 
ily” 


discontinued years be- 
cause of the war and later because of 
other Departmental assignments. In ad- 


dition to the 


for several 


courses connected with 
the lectureship in Swedish, two courses 
in the Finnish language and one in 
Icelandic (given occasionally) consti- 
tuted the whole of the modest offering 
available to students interested in the 
peoples of the Scandinavian North. 
Especially during the past few years, 
the idea that 
wider range of subjects dealing with 


instruction covering a 


Northern 
made 


the 


democracies should be 


available to students has been 
intermittently discussed and unquali- 
fiedly supported by those interested in 
the question. There comes to mind in 
this connection the statement made at 
the first Columbia University Confer- 
ence on Scandinavia in January, 1957, 
by the then President of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, Mr. Ray- 
mond Dennett. It was Raymond Den- 
nett’s view that the time had come to 
proceed, if at all possible, to the estab- 
lishment of an a Scandi- 
navian area study program, that the 
purpose of such an institute or pro- 
gram should be continuing and serious 
study of the European North under 
the guidance of competent teaching 
scholars, and that Columbia University 
would seem to be the natural home of 
such a program. 


institute or 


While no formal vote on the matter 


was taken at the Conference, it ap- 
peared to be very clear indeed that the 
membership—it ran to some eighty— 
enthusiastically supported the idea. 
The second Columbia University Con- 
ference on Scandinavia in April, 1960, 
seemed to share the same view, not the 
least because it was brought out that 
by 1960 Columbia's professorial staff 
already included several members 
whose professional competence in pur- 
suing scholarly interests in the Scandi- 


field 


could be counted upon to provide more 


navian was unquestioned and 
than a mere beginning of a solid pro- 


gram. 
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In recent months, the details of such 
a program have been mapped out and 
discussed with Professor Schuyler C. 
Wallace, Director of the School of Inter- 
national Affairs which supervises the 
various institutes and regional study 
programs at Columbia. The participat- 
ing departments were also consulted 
and their approval for the parts of the 
program of concern to them requested. 
For instance, the Department of Eco- 
nomics was asked to readjust Professor 
Goran Ohlin’s program of instruction 
in such a way as to enable him to offer 
a course on Scandinavian economic his- 
tory; the Department of Sociology was 
requested to accept a corresponding ar- 
rangement Hans Zetter- 
berg in order to make room in his 
courses for a 


for Professor 


survey of Scandinavia; 
and similar rearrangements were made 
in the History and Government De- 
partments as ell necessary 
changes were obtained, readily enough. 


well. the 
The end result is a group of courses on 
Scandinavia that is listed in the 1961- 
1962 Announcement of the School of 
International Affairs and Regional In- 
stitutes, and also in the Departmental 
sections of the general 1961-1962 An- 
nouncement of the Graduate Faculties 
(except for four undergraduate lan- 
guage courses). 

The program involves six Depart- 
ments in all. Two of them are language 
Departments, the Germanic and the 
Uralic and Altaic. Two one-year under- 
graduate courses in Swedish and two 
in Finnish are offered, and graduate 
courses in these two languages and Ice- 
landic are also included. Professors Car] 
F. Bayerschmidt, Robert Austerlitz, and 
Leif Sjéberg, together with Miss Elli 
Kongas are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Mr. Sjéberg offers, in addition, 
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three one-semester courses in 


Scandinavian Literature, one of them 


survey 


being on Scandinavian Drama and two 
on Swedish Literature. 

The language Departments’ courses 
fitted, understandably, easily enough 
into the new program. Instruction in 
Finnish, incidentally, has been given at 
Columbia for about a generation, in 
Swedish since the middle ‘forties, and 
interest in Icelandic is also of old stand- 
ing. The only relatively recent field of 
instruction in this category is that of 
Finnish linguistics, ably represented by 
Professor Austerlitz. 

It has already been suggested that 
History and the other disciplines in the 
social certain De- 
partmental and personal changes of 
teaching programs. As a result of the 
inclusion of the new courses needed for 
the program, the Departments of His- 
tory, Economics, Government and So- 


sciences called for 


ciology agreed to offer, beginning in 
September, 1961, a total of courses that 
represents the equivalent of nine one- 
semester courses. These courses are His- 
tory of Scandinavia, History of Finland 
(the latter course was begun in Febru- 
ary, 1961, but the indications at present 
are that it will not remain a permanent 


part of the program), an interdiscipli- 
nary Seminar—the Departments of His- 
tory, Government, 


Economics and So- 
ciology participate—which will accom- 
modate M.A. or Ph.D. candidates whose 
research and related endeavors center 
on Scandinavia, and a course on the 
social structure of contemporary Scan- 
The 


courses will be given by the present 


dinavia. two History lecture 
writer, the Seminar jointly by Professors 
Ohlin, Zetterberg and Wuorinen, and 
the Sociology course by Professor Zet- 


terberg. Two of the courses, given in 
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alternate years, are scheduled to begin 


in 1962-1963: one on the economic 
growth and institutions of Scandinavia 
(Professor Ohlin), and another on po- 
litical institutions (Professor Dankwart 
A. Rustow). Incidentally, all the staff 
members mentioned in this general 
category hold tenure appointments and 
are members of the graduate Faculty 
of Political Science. 

It is clear that although the program 
covers a moderately wide range, it is 
not yet as complete as it should be. It 
is hoped that it will be rounded out, 
future, by 


in the lectures given by 


Scandinavian visiting scholars whom it 


may be possible to bring to Columbia 
from time to time. The Norwegian and 
Danish aspects of Scandinavia are, as is 
obvious, less accented for the present 
than they should be, but there appears 
to be justification for assuming that this 
imbalance will be rectified before long. 

One further observation regarding 
the size and content of the present pro- 
gram must be made. The general rule 
in the various institute and area study 
programs for the Ph.D. degree is that 
studies outside the region of concentra- 
tion must be included in the amount of 
15 points—to use an expression usually 
employed at Columbia—or the equiva- 
lent of five one-semester courses. This 
means, in a normal 60-point doctoral 
program, that approximately one- 
fourth of the degree requirement (in 
terms of courses) can and must be met 
by studies in broader, non-area fields, 
leaving 45 points for specialized region- 
al studies. While point-by-point com- 
parisons are not really helpful, or are 
likely to be unrealistic, it is worth not- 
ing that the graduate courses on Scan- 
dinavia announced for 1961-1962 ex- 


ceed the 45 point figure by 10-12, al- 
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though language courses represent a 
disproportionately large segment of the 
total and only a part of them can nor- 
mally be included in the courses re- 
quired for graduate degrees. 

It is clear that the program as it now 
stands offers at least moderately broad 
instruction and training for students 
interested in the Scandinavian North. 
The language courses included enable 
the student to gain, within two years, 
a satisfactory reading knowledge and 
two of the lan- 
guages of the area. The non-specialist 


command of at least 


desirous merely of acquiring greater 
familiarity with this part of Europe 
will no doubt find substantial fare to 
nourish his inclinations and strengthen 
his interests. Regional specialization in 
the strict sense of the term—that is, spe- 
cialization in Sweden rather than Fin- 
land, or Norway rather than Denmark 
—is not provided by the program, but 
rather the kind of specialization that is 
suggested by subject areas such as his- 
tory, economics, government, sociology, 
etc. Within the subject specialization, 
however, considerable country special- 
ization can also be envisaged—for in- 
Master's 


stance, in the selection of a 


essay topic or Ph.D. dissertation topic. 
Even a brief summary of courses 


fall of 


1g61 raises the question of whether and 


available at Columbia in the 


when instruction in the Scandinavian 
field will be offered on a broader basis, 
either in a Scandinavian Institute or as 
a “Program of Scandinavian Area Stu- 
dies” (or some other more pretentious 
rubric than the present one). The an- 
swer is: when adequate financial means 
are found to underwrite a larger pro- 
gram. Except for some of the language 
courses, the present program enjoys no 
outside grants or support. It represents, 
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to put it simply, a substantial invest- 
ment by the University of professorial 
talent in fields of instruction that are 
less central than most others that are 
normally included in University curri- 
cula. It is doubtful that the six Depart- 
ments and seven Professors now respon- 
sible for the courses outlined could be 
persuaded to allocate more time to 


Scandinavia than the present program 


requires. Their other responsibilities 
will not permit it and will undoubted], 
road block until grants or 
subventions for the specific financing of 
Scandinavian studies become available. 


remain a 


When such financing is obtained, im- 


Dr. John H. 
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balances and gaps in the program will 
naturally be removed and the structure 
facade of the 
changed to correspond to the new and 


and present edifice 
larger responsibilities and opportunities 
for service that will then beckon. Mean- 
time Columbia’s present courses of in- 
struction in the Scandinavian field rep- 
resent a beginning that cannot but give 
great satisfaction to all who are inter- 
ested in broader opportunities for 
rewarding and continuing study, inder 
the auspices of one of our great Uni- 
versities, of the life and histories and 
institutions of the free and progressive 


democracies of the European North. 


Wuorinen is Professor of History at Columbia University. 


He is the author of the forthcoming “History of Finland,” to be published 


by The 


American-Scandinavian Foundation. 





THE SURPRISE 


A SHORT STORY 


By STIG 


DAGERMAN 


Translated from the Swedish by Naomi Walford 


OME people do nothing to be loved 
and yet are; others do everything 
and are not. Really poor people, 

we may find, often find it difficult to 
be loved. When Ake’s mother had been 
a widow for five years his grandfather 
celebrated his  seventieth — birthday. 
They were invited in a curt, eight-line 
letter, which said, “Come if you like, 
but bring your own bedclothes because 
it's cold in the bedroom and some of 
you will have to sleep in the hall any- 
how because there’s more than you 
coming, we've asked the bank-manager 
and Jonsson the shopkeeper and they 
will have to sleep in the sitting-room 
and Elsa if you can come the day be- 
fore to help with the cleaning and 
table and cooking it would be a help. 
Yours, Irma. Afterwards we can manage 
the washing-up and that somehow and 
Ake can chop a bit of firewood.” 
Ake’s mother read the letter aloud 
one evening under the lamp. She was 
tired, and held on to the table with 
both hands. She had been washing 
ceilings all day long in a big flat in 
Ostermalm, and had a headache from 
looking up at the sky for so long. 
When she had read the letter they 
both sat silent without looking at each 
Ake 


geography 


the his 


“The 


turned 
book: 


other. pages of 


Trollhattan 


From The Games of Night, by Stig Dager- 
man, English translation copyright © 1959 by 
The Bodley Head. Published by J. B. 
pincott Company. 


Lip- 


waterfalls are beautiful.” ““The Dutch 
are a cleanly nation: they scrub their 
pavements every day.” “Under Musso- 
lini’s harsh but effective administration 
these unhealthy marshes have however 
been drained.” “From Chile a fertiliz- 
ing called ex- 
ported.” 

Ake’s mother stared straight out into 


substance guano is 


the room; her hands were utterly alone 
and they crumpled the letter into an 
uneven ball. When Ake looked at those 
they and 
smoothed the letter out, but it stayed 


hands were ashamed, 
as wrinkled as an old woman’s face. 
The hands of the poor are always 
ashamed of what they're doing. That 
night the lamp on the writing table 
burned late, and it was a long time 
before Ake fell asleep. For a while he 
thought that his mother must have 
gone to sleep with the light on, but 
when he raised himself cautiously on 
his elbow and looked, he saw that her 


eyes were open and that the hands ly- 


ing outside the bedclothes were crump- 
ling and smoothing out an _ invisible 
letter. 


Next night the lamp burned even 
longer. His mother sat fully dressed at 
father’s old writing-table, and wrote. 
It was a letter that never seemed to get 
finished. Before Ake fell asleep the 
table was covered with crumpled, inky 
sheets of paper. In the middle of the 
night he woke up. It was cold, and his 
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mother was sitting on his bed with her 
hand on his forehead, just as if he had 
a temperature. When he was quite 
awake she looked into his eyes and 
said, 

“It’s only twelve o'clock. How do you 
spell century—with a C or an S$?” 

The alarm-clock pointed to a quarter 
past one. “C”, he whispered. He heard 
her pad back to the table and begin 
scratching with her pen. Then he dozed 
off and slept the deep sleep of a child 
until morning. 

Next day she was waiting for him 
outside the school gate. Like all chil- 
dren of poor mothers he was ashamed 
of her, and pretended at first that he 
didn’t know her. He crossed the street, 
parted from his companions, and came 
warily back. She noticed his confusion 
and didn’t take his hand until they 
were quite alone in the street. They 
caught the tram to the center of the 
town, sitting opposite each other and 
looking at each other’s hands. When 
they alighted she took his hand again 
and led him through the rush-hour 
crowds to Drottninggatan. There they 
stopped in front of a big, grand shop 
with flashing lights in the window. 
His mother paused there, and seemed 
to be reading the window. There was 


a display of English gramophone rec- 


ords and she read without understand- 
ing, and afterwards when they went in 
she pushed Ake in front of her like a 
shield. 

In grand shops the assistants are al- 
ways enemies. When you talk to them 
you turn red, and “Can I 
help you?” they say, as lah-di-dah, as if 


stammer. 


they were speaking a foreign language, 


and translate it: 


automatically you 
“Can you really afford it?” 


Ake’s mother said, 
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“We want to talk into a record. His 
grandfather's going to be seventy, you 
see, and he’s written a poem to read 
aloud.” 

They had to sit and wait for a time 
until the recording cubicle was free. 
The chairs were of cane; they sat on 
them suspiciously, on the very edge, 
and whispered. Ake’s mother gave him 
a sheet of paper; it was the poem she 
had written the night before. He read 
it, but could make nothing of it. He 
felt the whole time that the assistants 
in their smart white coats were staring 
at him from behind the counter, and 
he reddened with shame and nervous- 
ness. His mother looked about her. 

“Don’t forget the rhymes,” she said. 
“And read aloud.” , 

He strained his eyes at the paper 
until they watered. He stared at the 
rhymes until they echoed inside him: 
“Joyful day—all the way; road of life— 
faithful wife; daily toil—tilled the soil; 
meadow and ditch—harvest rich; happy 
meeting—bring our greeting.” 

When they were in the hot, cramped 
cubicle where a woman singer had left 
a smell of scent, his throat tightened. 
He gaped, but couldn't get a word out. 
His mother stood close behind him and 
held him by the shoulders, and it felt 
as if she meant to strangle him. Sweat 
ran down his back in big, warm drops. 
But when everything was ready and 
the machine began rasping he managed 
it somehow; the words loosened and 
filled his mouth, large and solemn, and 
the first lines he read out like a priest. 
When he had finished there was a bit 
of record left, and his mother bent for- 
ward over him and sang “Long may he 
live” in her gently, St. Lucy voice. 

All that evening she talked about 
the and what a 


wav he had done it 
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surprise it would be for grandfather 
and for all the people in the village, 
for the relations from Uppsala and 
Gavle, and for the bank-manager and 


the shopkeeper, when she wound up 


the gramophone and put on her record. 
She looked at him, her eyes shone and 
she clasped her hands under the lamp 
and sat silent for a long time before 
beginning all over again. 


Next evening she disappeared with a 
mysterious smile and came back from 
the neighbor's with a portable gramo- 
phone. She set it down in the middle of 
the table, put the record on as if it 
were too fragile to be touched, and 
then gently lowered the needle. They 
sat under the lamp and listened. At 
first there was a harsh scraping, and 
and 
watchful. Then came a panting sound, 


his mother’s eyes turned scared 
and Ake reddened, for he recognized 
it as his own. The voice he could not 
recognize. He was going to say that the 
shop had cheated them, but when he 
glanced up his mother was looking at 
him with such rapture that he realized 
the voice must be his. When the song 
came she tried to look away, but he 
smiled at her across the gramophone 


and at she smiled back. 


last 
A little later, after they had switched 
it off, she said, 
“It can’t hurt if we listen to it again, 
The that 
much, surely.” 


can it? record can stand 

They listened to it again. When they 
undressed that night she set the gramo- 
phone going once more, as if she didn't 
the 


middle of the night he woke from a 


notice what she was doing. In 
colorful dream. The room was empty, 
but from the kitchen he heard his own 


alien voice, and fell asleep again with 
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song in his ears. Next evening they put 
the record on four times, each time 
unintentionally, as it were. 


One Friday in March at four o'clock 
they stepped out of the train at the 
village station. There was a smell of 
smoke and melting snow. Nobody was 
there to meet them, but his mother said 
that that was only natural with all they 
had to do for the birthday. The road 
was slippery and long, and Ake wanted 
to carry the bag, but he wasn’t allowed 
to. But at last his mother had palpita- 
tions and was forced to give up, so he 
was allowed to carry it then, but very 
carefully. Right at the bottom of it 
the record lay wrapped in thick news- 
paper, like a poor woman’s only egg. 

Nobody was standing on the steps 
when they arrived. In his father’s day 
somebody would certainly have been 
waiting there. They walked straight 
into the kitchen. Grandfather was sit- 
ting at the table with a newspaper 
spread out in front of him, while aunt 
stood at the stove stirring something in 
a saucepan. Grandfather looked up 
from the paper, aunt dropped the 
spoon. 

“Why, here’s the widow,” said grand- 
father. “What have you got in that 
bag? Not a present, I'll be bound.” 

He went on reading, just as if he’d 
forgotten that they'd come. The aunt 
nodded at them and took a fresh grasp 
of the spoon. They stood abandoned 
in the middle of the floor and Ake saw 
his mother’s gaze wandering among the 
copper pans and pot plants. This was 
the fifth year that she had looked like 
black-clad and thin and 
lonely. Suddenly she looked down at 


a widow, 


him with a secret joy in her eyes. 
“It’s a surprise,” she said; but only 
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Ake heard her. 


the 
aunt, “and 
Ake can get out to the woodshed.” 


“You might as well start on 
dining-room floor,” said 

Late that evening she came out to 
him in the woodshed, put her hand on 
the hatchet, sat down on the chopping 
block, and She was 
dressed like a charwoman. She brushed 
the chips off him. When they were 
alone she unpacked the bag and stood 
for a moment under the lamp holding 
the record tenderly in her hands. 


said nothing. 


Early in the morning they were up 
hanging garlands in the big room. The 
parish clerk and a few farmers looked 
in and presented grandfather with a 
walking-stick that had a silver crook 
handle. They sat in the big room and 
had coffee and brandy, and at ten 
o'clock when they'd gone Ake and his 
mother had to help grandfather over 
to the sofa. 

“What about this surprise of yours?” 
asked aunt sharply. 

“You'll this evening,” said 
Ake’s mother, winking at her son. 

In the evening, relations arrived in 
cars from Uppsala and Gavle. The 
long-distance farmers came in yellow 
spring carts. The bank-manager came 
and the house was filled with laughter, 
talk and the smell of cooking. Ake 
stood in the kitchen peeling potatoes 
His mother ran 
between the big room and the kitchen 
with food and crockery. 


know 


and drying glasses. 


The shopkeeper made a speech and 
lured them out of the kitchen. They 
stood in the doorway, listening and 
looking on. The shopkeeper was al- 
ready a little drunk and his voice stuck 
in his throat. With some difficulty he 


drew a gold watch from his pocket and 
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presented it to the seventy-year-old. 
Grandfather wept stealthily and a few 
little tears fell into his brandy glass. 
The tenant spoke, and also the bank- 
manager and the relatives from Upp- 
sala and Gavle. Ake’s mother poked her 
son in the 


side and 


looked at him 
meaningly: their moment was coming. 

The had brought a 
gramophone with him; it stood beside 
the wireless set on 


shopkeeper 
the bureau, and 
noticing Ake had 
smuggled the record over to it. When 
they met in the dark, empty hall, his 
mother whispered to him, 

“Wait until after coffee. I'll give you 
a nod.” 


without anyone 


They drank coffee and brandy, and 
conviviality was at its height. When 
Ake’s mother had and 
Ake went round with cigars and ciga- 
rettes, she came and stood in the door- 
way. He caught her eye and moved 
cautiously towards the bureau. 


cleared away 


Meanwhile aunt was unfolding the 
card-table. The bank-manager, the 
shopkeeper, the parish clerk and grand- 
father took their chairs and sat down 
round the green table. Ake began to 
wind up the gramophone. The bank- 


manager dealt. Mother 


nodded from 


the door. The four players picked up 


their cards, their faces glowing with 
alcohol Ake ‘started 
the gramophone. Grandfather had a 
long suit in spades, and he bid first. 


and excitement. 


He was so beside himself with excite- 
ment that he dropped his cigar on the 
floor. Away on the bureau the radio 
seemed to have started, loudly and ir- 
ritatingly. It sounded like a lecture. 
Suddenly he Ake 


turned to and 


shouted, 


“Can't you turn that damned thing 
off? Two spades.” 
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Ake stopped the gramophone. It 
would make a scratch on the record, 
but what did that matter? Cold as an 
eel the pain ran through him. His 
eyes misted, and the tipsy red faces 
round him grew as shiny as tin. Some- 
body from Uppsala or Gavle laughed z ; 
and the laughter drove him from the “Don't cry, son,” she whispered. 
room, through the hall and into the “Don't cry.” 


at last it became as heavy as his own 
life. The door clicked and in the stream 
of light his mother came quietly to- 
ward him. He slipped into her arms 
with his pain, and her warm, wet whis- 


perings caressed his cheek. 


darkness of the bedroom. He stood in But she herself was racked and shak- 
there with the record in his hands and ing with her weeping. 


Stig Dagerman (1923-54) was considered to be one of the most talented 
young writers of the post-war generation in Sweden. He published a number 
of plays and novels and also many excellent short stories. 


MELODIES 
By EVA ARADS 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


WEET melodies are everywhere 
And song in all that breathes. 
Alas, it is not every day 
That thoughts and worldly happenings, 
And all we see and hear, and things 
That come to foil 
Our daily toil, 
And human laughs and tears 
Make music to our ears! 
\h no, it is not every day 
That life makes music on the way, 
Though melodies are everywhere 
And song in all that breathes. 
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The Peter Kalm 
rating Swedish-American achievements 


Room, commemo- 


in science, was dedicated on July 10 
at The Historical 
Museum, 1900 Pattison Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. The Room is named in honor 
of the great Swedish naturalist who 
visited North America 


American Swedish 


from 1747 to 
1751, and is a gift of Axel Hallstrom 
of Vero Beach, Florida. Mr. Hallstrom 
is President of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, and a Governor of The Amer- 
ican Swedish Historical Foundation. 

Speakers at the ceremonies were Con- 
sul General Erik Kronvall of the Royal 
Swedish Consulate in New York, Dr. 
Conway Zirkle, Professor of Botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Elmer W. Engstrom, Senior Executive 
Vice President of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Dr. Walter G. Nord, 
President of the Foundation, accepted 
the from Mr. Hallstrom. Mr. 
Richard B. DeMott, Vice President of 
the Foundation, presided. 

The Room was designed by Roy F. 
Larson and Joseph T. Fraser III of 
Philadelphia, using Swedish birch for 


room 


the wall cases, and Florida cypress for 
the hanging cases, moulding and ceil- 
ing. The is walnut parquet. A 
dark blue color on the wall and inside 


floor 


the cases make a striking contrast to 
the light woodwork. 

More than two hundred years ago 
the North American mountain laurel, 
or Kalmia latifolia, which is the State 
flower of Pennsylvania, was named in 
Kalm’s honor by Linnaeus, who classi- 
fied over eight hundred American 
plants. 


Peter Kalm was born in 1716 in Fin- 


land, then part of the Swedish realm. 
He studied at the University of Upp- 
sala and became a pupil of Linnaeus. 
In 1747 the famous naturalist sent him 
on a study trip to North America 
where he stayed four years, recording 
his observations in a 
volumes 


three 
published in 
Sweden in 1753-61. In fairly rapid suc- 
cession they were then translated into 
German, Dutch, French, and English. 


work of 


which were 


Oarsmen of the Norwegian America 
Line’s S. S. Stavangerfjord won 
22nd 


the 
International Lifeboat 
Race in the Narrows off Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 2g. It was their third 
consecutive victory. The 8-man crew, 


annual 


with Ansgar Johansen again as cox- 
mile 
course in 10 minutes, 47 seconds, to 


swain, covered the one nautical 
cross the finish line four boat lengths 
ahead of the U. S. tanker M. S. Esso 
Baltimore. They were followed by three 
other lifeboats representing MSTS 
Geiger, USA; M. S. Havfalk, Norway, 
and M. S. Dettifoss, Iceland. 

By its latest victory the Stavanger- 
fjord crew won possession of the new 
perpetual Millard G. Gamble Trophy 
for one year and its first stake in the 
Joseph W. Powell Trophy. Last year, 
the Norwegian oarsmen won perma- 
nent possession of the first Millard G. 
Gamble Trophy. 
from 


Crews merchant 


ships have won 13 of the 22 Interna- 


Norwegian 


tional Lifeboat Races staged in New 
York since 1927, with a 12-year break 
during and after World War II. Nor- 
wegian America Line crews alone have 


scored seven victories. 
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Jacob A. O. Preus, former Governor 
of Minnesota, died in Minneapolis on 
May 24 at the age of 77. Since his re- 
tirement from politics he had been 
Vice President of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Inc., a Chicago insurance firm. 

The son of Norwegian immigrants, 
Jacob Preus graduated from Luther 
College and from the University of 
Minnesota Law School, whereupon he 
became law clerk to the famed Knute 
Nelson, U. S. Senator from Minnesota. 
He subsequently was appointed exe- 
cutive clerk to the Governor of Min- 
nesota, State Insurance Commissioner, 
Deputy Auditor and Auditor. He was 
elected Governor of Minnesota in 1921, 
at the age of 37, and served a second 
term from 1923 to 1925. 

Throughout his political life Gover- 
nor Preus was a staunch Republican, 
but also took a strong stand for farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and for easing the tax 
burdens of farmers and home-owners. 

Governor Preus served for a number 
of years as a Trustee of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 


Washington Posten, Norwegian lan- 


guage weekly published in Seattle, 


Washington, changed its name to West- 


ern Viking, starting June 1, 1961. 


A tribute to Carl Milles, the sculptor, 


who died in Stockholm in 1955 at the 
age of eighty, was included in the 
recent 25th-birthday celebration of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond. The citation read: “Imaginative 
artist and skilled craftsman; Renowned 
as the greatest designer of fountains 
Bernini in the seventeenth 


since cen- 


turv; Creator of monuments for his 
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native country immortalizing folklore 
and history; Beloved teacher both in 
Europe and the United States; Impor- 
tant contributor to civic beauty in 
America; admired 
sculptor and great humanitarian who 
is remembered by two distinguished 
fountain sculptures in the State of 
Virginia.” Works by Milles are found 
in many cities both in Sweden and in 
the United States. His old studio and 
home near Stockholm, with many speci- 


Internationally 


mens of his own sculpture as well as a 
large antique collection, has become 
one of the most treasured attractions of 
the Swedish capital. 


the 
were awarded honorary degrees at the 
exercises at Carleton 
Northfield, Minn., held in 
June. Their father being the late and 
long-time President of Augustana Col- 
lege in South Dakota, the three broth- 
ers and a sister received recognition 


Four members of Tuve family 
Commencement 


College, 


for distinguished scholarly work in the 
sciences and the humanities. Professor 
Rosemond Tuve of the Department of 
English at Connecticut College was 
awarded an Honorary Doctor of Letters 
degree; Professor George Lewis Tuve, 
Chairman of the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering at Case Institute 
of Technology, and Dr. Richard Larsen 
Tuve, chemist and head of the Special 
Projects Division of Naval Research 
Laboratories, both received honorary 
and Dr. 
Merle Antony Tuve, a physicist with 


Doctor of Science degrees; 


the Carnegie Foundation and chairman 
of the board of the International Quiet 
Sun Year, received an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree. 





the 
Den- 
bedeviled 


THROUGHOUT 
spring months 
mark 
by the 


was 

most serious 
conflicts in its 
history. On April 11, 
40,000 transportation 


labor 


workers went on 
the next 


day 95,000 men in the iron industry 


strike, and 
were out. 

This meant from the start most seri- 
ous consequences for the country’s 
foreign trade. The transportation work- 
ers’ strike stopped all Danish ships, 
and even in foreign ports Danish ves- 
sels could not be unloaded or loaded 
due to the secondary boycott by the 
seamen’s international organizations. 
Agrarian exports, mostly transported in 
Danish vessels, were stopped by this 
action, industrial exports by the stop- 
page in the iron industry. At the same 
time a good deal of the entire Danish 
economy suffered because 


the strikes in two basic industries ham- 


indirectly 


pered or even prevented production in 
many fields. However, the transporta- 
tion strike was not all-comprehensive 
and the food supply of the cities was 
not interfered with. 

The strikes had a special impact be- 
cause it was the first major conflict 
since Denmark had adopted, in recent 
years, the instalment plan system on a 
nationwide basis or to the tune of 1.5 
kroner million), 
an enormous sum by Danish standards. 


billion $200 


(over 

In both cases, the conflict concerned 
higher wages to keep up with rising 
prices. A general raise for the whole 


industry was accepted by five groups 


but was turned down by a minute 


plurality of largely unskilled workers. 


Under the circumstances a slight im- 


provement in the conditions offered 
was accepted by the iron workers after 
19 idle days. But on the very same day 
another conflict got under way: 11,000 
meatpackers stopped working, and the 
next day even forest workers and un- 
skilled workmen on larger farms quit. 

This situation led immediately to 
the most comprehensive conflict that 
has ever hit Denmark's fundamental 
occupation, agriculture. 

The Danish farmers, who as owners 
of the meatpacking cooperatives are 
the employers of the meatpackers, 
never questioned the justification of 
the 


farmers 


workers’ demands. However, the 


have for a long time been 
haunted by a discrepancy unknown to 
the rest of the nation, between rising 
costs and sinking prices for farm prod- 
ucts on the world market. They de- 
clared themselves willing to agree to 
workers’ demands provided that the 
rest of the nation help them out by 
taking over 1) the costs of the higher 
pay, about 200 million kroner, and 2) 
giving them various kinds of subven- 
tions estimated variously to amount to 
416 or 550 million kroner. 

These demands were turned down 
by the Government, who offered a total 
of goo million kroner. At this point, 
the agrarian organizations answered 
with a unique action: they stopped any 
kind of food deliveries to the cities. 

This 


much to 


action corresponded pretty 
lockout 


would have amounted to in industry. 


what a nationwide 


\ simultaneous strike in the dairy co- 
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operatives—also owned by the farmers 
—had just been postponed, although 
not averted. The delivery stoppage of 
the farmers meant actually that they 
acted as if the two strikes in the two 
basic branches of Danish agriculture— 
the production of bacon and _ other 
meat products and that of butter and 
cheese—had occurred simultaneously. 
The farmers preferred to combine both 
conflicts in order to put their real op- 
ponents—the rest of the nation as per- 
the 


maximum pressure. The stoppage of 


sonified — by Government—under 
milk and other supplies with the ex- 
ception only of emergency cases was 
100 per cent effective. 

The supply stoppage put the Govern- 
ment on the spot. So far, it had tried 
to remain neutral toward the iron and 
transportation workers’ strike. Prime 
Minister Viggo Kampmann had _pro- 
claimed that the Government 
total emergency. 
As the head of a predominantly Social- 


must 
only intervene in a 


Democratic Government 


there 
hardly much he could do, caught as he 


was 


was between the devil and the deep. 
On one hand, tradition demanded that 
his party side with the strikers; on the 
other hand, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to show much sympathy toward 
the extremists who, in_ two _ basic 
branches of industry, had turned down 
a compromise that had been accepted 
by all other workers. 
Now, however, the situation was dif- 
ferent. The total emergency was there. 
Ihe unions threatened protest strikes 


the and in 


against farmer's action, 
several ports rioting occurred. 

Accordingly, the Government took 
the initiative to effect a compromise 
that was ratified by the Folketing and 


will provide the farmers with some 
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460 million kroner. On May 10, the 
deliveries stoppage ended. 

The compromise was a considerable 
victory for the farmers. The outcome 
surprised nobody. Although the sup- 
ply stoppage lasted only a couple of 
days it had brought the nation into an 
intolerable situation. Not only were 
the cities threatened by a food emer- 
gency but also all farm exports were 
curtailed. During the transportation 
strike it had been possible to carry 
Danish export products in foreign, 
largely British, bottoms. Now the farm- 
ers’ supply stoppage had made the ex- 
port of Danish agricultural products 
impossible, and the danger that foreign 
markets might be lost to foreign com- 
petitors could not be ignored. 

For a few days it looked as if Den- 
mark had successfully weathered the 
storm. The meatpackers’ strike ended 
in due course, and the transport con- 
flict was terminated by an act of Par- 


liament that put the latest compromise 
offer on the books. 


But new trouble was brewing. Nego- 
tiations between the Government and 
the civil ended 
in a complete deadlock. The organiza- 


servants’ associations 
tions demanded a pay increase of about 
360 million kroner a year while the 
Government refused to go any higher 
than 240 millions. As a result, 2,000 
mail carriers in Copenhagen quit their 
jobs on May 18, an action that resulted 
in havoc in the delivery of mail in the 
capital for several days. But the strike 
was illegal and collapsed within 24 
hours, the servants had to 
resign themselves to their 240 million 
kroner raise that was ratified by the 
Folketing. 


and civil 


As a sort of critical comment to the 
expected general raise in income, as a 
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result of all this and of the inflationary 
involved, Denmark’s auton- 
omous National Bank 
count rate by one full per cent to 614 
percent, a record high in 37 years. This 
means that Denmark has now the high- 
est discount rate of all Europe after 
Iceland and Greece. Minister’ of 
Finance Kjeld Philip pointed out that 
the Government fully approved this 
measure, and Premier Viggo Kamp- 
mann stressed that he—himself an ex- 


pressure 


raised its dis- 


pert in finance—ex pected it to be short- 
lived. 


IN A REFERENDUM, the Danish voters 
accepted, on May 31, a lowering of the 
voting age from 23 to 21 years. 

AN AGREEMENT reached by the Dan- 
ish and Icelandic Governments to end 
the scores of years old conflict about 
the so-called Arnamagnzan documents 
was torpedoed in June by joint action 
Parlia- 


members of the Danish 


The Governments had decided 


of 61 
ment. 
on a compromise according to which 
half of 2572 

ments should be returned to 


about the historic docu- 


Iceland. 
The manuscripts, comprising most of 
the sources for Old Norse history and 
literature, had been collected over two 
ago by an _ Icelander, 


hundred years ag 


Arni Magnusson, and bequeathed by 


him to the University of Copenhagen. 
The 


quish the documents even as a gift to 


University is reluctant to relin- 
its now 50-year-old sister university in 
Reykjavik because rich additional ma- 
terial of the Copenhagen libraries seem 
to make Copenhagen the place where 
they can be studied to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Since the University refused 
to part with its documents, a law had 
to be passed that expropriated the col- 


lection. This gave the adversaries of the 
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project a way out, because of an article 
in the Constitution that enables one- 
third of the Folketing members to de- 
mand a stay of execution in expropriat- 
ing procedures. Under this provision, 
the law has to be passed once more 
after the next election, which means 
that the documents cannot be handed 
over to Iceland for the next 214 years. 

The 61 parliamentarians who caused 
the stay do not so much object to the 
transfer of the collection as they fear 
such action could be used as a prece- 
dent for similar demands from other 
countries. The Norwegians have al- 
ready made such demands in case the 
Icelandic documents are handed over 


to Iceland. 


JUNE the Social-Democratic 


party discussed at a party convention 


12-15, 


in Copenhagen the first major revision 
of its program since 1913. The new 
long-range program was adopted by the 
votes of all 500 delegates but one, after 
a number of demands for a republican 
constitution, abolition of medals and 
ranks, as well as separation of church 
and state were rejected. Short-range 
demands adopted included introduc- 
tion of an eighth obligatory school 
year, measures to secure full employ- 
ment, a revision of the statutes of the 
National Bank, withholding taxes, and 
continued refusal of storing atomic 
warheads on Danish territory in peace- 
time. The one bone of contention was 


the question of whether Denmark 
should join the Common market, if the 
United Kingdom does. Premier Kamp- 
mann and most delegates were strongly 
in favor, but the new Vice-Chairman 
of the party, Hans Rasmussen, and a 
small but vocal minority were strongly 
against, for fear of a strong German 


domination of the Common Market. 
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‘THE REAL SENSATION 
the 
quarter of the year 

took place at the very 

end: a trial 

concerned a housing 

Wem project built for the 

staff of the National 
FINLAND Pensions Institute de- 


prived the whole Board of Directors of 


during second 


which 


the Institute of their respective of- 


fices and sentenced some of them 
severely for having used their official 
position to gain personal economic 
favors. Among the dismissed was the 
Director General of the Institute, 
Prime Minister V. J. Sukselainen. Dr. 
Sukselainen immediately tendered his 
President Kekkonen 


from his position as Prime Minister, 


resignation to 


and a few days later the whole Cabinet 


resigned. Thus Finland, during the 
politically quiet season—and only a few 
days before the State visit of King Olav 
of Norway—found itself in an unex- 
pected Government crisis and the life 
of the long-lived Sukselainen Cabinet 
suddenly came to an end because of 
reasons unprecedented in Finnish his- 
tory. 

Ihe Cabinet, the second one headed 
by Dr. Sukselainen and the 45th during 
Finland’s independence, held office for 
goz days and was third in line among 
the long-lived cabinets in the country’s 
history. It was an Agrarian one-party 
Cabinet, formed in January, 1959, after 
a crisis in Finnish-Russian relations. 
The only non-Agrarian Cabinet mem- 
ber was the late Minister of Foreign 
\ffairs, Ralf Térngren, who represent- 
ed the Swedish party in the Eduskunta 
(Parliament) but not in the Cabinet, 
to which he was appointed as an ex- 


pert. After his death in May, the Min- 
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ister of Trade and Industry, Dr. Kar- 
jalainen, replaced him as Foreign Min- 
ister. He was replaced by another mem- 
ber of the Swedish party, Mr. Wester- 
lund, who also joined the Cabinet as 
an expert. Although the composition 
of the Cabinet was made up of one 
party which represented less than one- 
fourth of Parliament, it succeeded in 
getting several votes of confidence— 
the last one only a few months before 
its resignation. The reason for its long 
life was partly due to the confidence of 
President Kekkonen, and partly the 
weakness of the heterogeneous parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

Many opposition papers regretted 
the heavy blow Dr. Sukselainen suf- 
fered in his political career. Although 
the Court of Appeals found him guilty 
of misinterpretation of the law in his 
position as Director General of the 
National 


Pensions Institute, he 


not found to have personally gained 


was 


from the housing project in question. 
As a politician Dr. Sukselainen—con- 
trary to many other Finnish party lead- 
ers— is considered to be a man without 


personal ambition, calm, congenial and 
tolerant. Out of consideration for his 
outstanding political record the Ag- 
rarian Party refused to accept his 
resignation from the Chairmanship of 
the Party. Both Dr. Sukselainen and 
the other men sentenced have decided 


to appeal to the Supreme Court. 


IN THE BEGINNING of May President 
Kekkonen 
England, 
Her 


was 


paid an official visit to 


upon the invitation of 


Majesty's Government. This 


the first official 


Finnish 


journey a 
President made to a 
country outside Scandinavia, which is 


not a direct neighbor to Finland. The 


has 
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President had several discussions with 
Minister Macmillan. A com- 
muniqué was issued stating British un- 
derstanding of the neutral foreign 
policy of Finland. EFTA was also dis- 
cussed during the friendly negotiations. 


Prime 


At the end of the same month, only a 
few days before the summit conference 
in Vienna, President Kekkonen paid a 
State visit to Austria to return Presi- 
dent Scharf’s visit to Finland last year. 

When the new American Ambassa- 
Finland, A. Gufler, 


presented his credentials to President 


dor to Bernard 
Kekkonen in April, he delivered an in- 
vitation to the Finnish President from 
President Kennedy. Dr. Kekkonen ac- 
cepted the invitation with pleasure. 
He is scheduled to visit Canada in the 
beginning of October and go immedi- 
ately after that to the United States. 
During his trip, President Kekkonen 
will also visit New York where he, 
among other events, will attend a re- 
ception to be given by The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

Mr. Luther M. Hodges, U. S. Sec- 
retery of Commerce, visited Helsinki in 
the beginning of May. 


A work of great importance to Fin- 
nish historical research was completed 
in April. Repair work on the medieval 
Turku Castle, Finland’s oldest secular 
building dating from the thirteenth 
century, was completed and the oldest 
part of the castle was reopened after 
having been a haunt of rats and bats 
since 1614. That year King Gustav II 
Adolf of Sweden and Finland visited 
Turku, then the capital of the Finnish 
Grand Duchy, and dined in the castle. 
During the meal fire broke out and 
destroyed the whole inner part of the 
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the newer 
sections, built in the sixteenth century, 


medieval castle; however, 
were saved. They were used as resi- 
dence of the 
eral in Finland and later as a historical 
museum. Restoration of the old section 


Swedish Governor-Gen- 


was planned many times but was al- 
ways considered too expensive. During 
the Second World War the walls of the 
old castle were damaged by Russian 
After Parliament 
finally allocated sufficient funds for the 


bombs. the 


wal, 


repair work. The unanimous opinion 


of all experts is that the work of re- 


storation has been done with great 


the old 
stairs and 
Renaissance staterooms is now one of 


skill and excellent taste and 


castle with its medieval 
the most fascinating historical monu- 
ments of the country. 
THe Unitep States Government 
sponsored an American Fair at the 
Messuhalli in Helsinki from May 26 to 
June 11, and stressed the wide variety 
of American consumer goods of the 
latest designs. 
This the 
United States 


that 
elaborate 
its products in Finland. 
While the general presentation was in 
that 
have taken place in other parts of the 
world, the Helsinki 
fashioned to 


time 
had such an 


was first the 


display of 


line with American trade fairs 


exhibition was 


emphasize a compre- 
hensive display of all manner of con- 
sumer goods, with particular emphasis 
on household goods and _ especially 
automatic equipment of all types which 
have reduced 


American household 


chores to a minimum. The American 
Fair, ““Amerikka 
Tanaan” (America Today), was seen 


called in’ Finnish 


by some 130,000 visitors. 
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that one 
more attempt to check 


Ir SEEMS 


inflation in Iceland 
The 


stabilization 


has_ failed. ex- 


— 


mA /L) a 


tensive 
program introduced 


Government 


by the 
last year has had fa- 
aaa vorable effects on the 


balance of trade and on fiscal polic ies. 


But the devaluation of the kréna did 


lead to price rises, which have been 


considerable. Even if the Government 


program increased family benefits un- 


der social security and lowered taxes, 


it was by this spring generally agreed 
that the lower-paid workers needed 
higher 


wages. To make matters worse, 


the opposition parties (Progressives 


and Communists) exploited these dif- 
ficulties with obvious political motives 


and fermented labor unrest. 


Management offered to meet labor 


demands with an escalator contract for 
a 3% raise now, 3% in 12 months and 


further 3 in 24 months. This was 


flatly rejected. The state mediator then 


proposed 6% now and 4% in one year, 
but also this was rejected in an over- 
whelming majority of both labor and 
management. By now 


strikes were 


spreading fast. Then the powerful co- 
ranks 
separate 


operative movement broke the 


of management and made 
peace, granting labor 11% plus fringe 
benefits. The strikes went on for weeks 
after this until a final settlement 


reached 


was 
the end June. 
Government newspapers claimed that 
the economy able to 
0% 


general inflation. 


might have been 
wage hike 
But 
tled for seem to guarantee that prices 
fall 


eat up much of the wage in- 


absorb a now without 


the 11-14% set- 


will rise this summer and and 


probably 
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creases. Politically it is common in 
Iceland for opposition parties to fo- 
ment strikes to create difficulties in the 
Government and try to topple it. For 
the time the Cabinet 


being present 


seems to have no intention of resign- 
ing, even if its program has suffered a 
serious setback. 


KinG Ovav of Norway paid an of- 
ficial visit to Iceland in early June, the 
first reigning king of Norway ever to 
When he came ashore 
from the Royal Yacht in Reykjavik 
harbor, 


visit the country. 


he was greeted by the greatest 
demonstration of welcome ever seen in 
Iceland. Other official visitors this sum- 
mer included Foreign Minister of Is- 
rael, Mrs. Golda Meir, and Soviet Cul- 
ture Minister Madame Furtseva. 

‘THE NorweciAn Parliament has ap- 
propriated 1 million kroner for a na- 
tional gift to Iceland in appreciation 
of the valuable aid which Iceland ren- 
dered Norway during World War II. 
The money will be used to promote 
reforestation of Iceland and to expand 
cultural 
Nordic 


relations between the two 


countries. 
“THE MANUSCRIPTS” is a term fre- 
quently heard in Iceland and it refers 
to the manuscripts of the sagas, eddas 
other old the Ice- 
landic language. Most of these manu- 


and literature in 
scripts, which are one of the greatest 
cultural treasures of the world, are in 
Copenhagen. Ever since Iceland became 
independent, the Icelanders, who pos- 
sess none of these 


treasures of their 


own language and culture, have asked 
the Danes to return them. This request 
is based on the general premises that 


the manuscripts were brought to Co- 
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penhagen when that city was also the 
capital of Iceland and the University 
of Copenhagen was also the University 
of the Icelanders. This spring, after 
prolonged discussions between Iceland- 
ic and Danish ministers, an agreement 
was reached and the Danish Govern- 
ment proposed legislation to the effect 
that the manuscripts should be given 
to the University of Iceland as a final 
settlement of the last disagreement be- 
tween Iceland and Denmark. The pro- 
Denmark 
with scholars and others opposing the 


posal caused an outcry in 


delivery of the manuscripts and some 
disagreeing with the manner of their 
proposed delivery. However, a large 
majority of Parliament voted for the 
bill, and only an obscure clause of the 
Constitution prevented its implementa- 
tion this summer. Since the bill tech- 
nically involves an act of expropriation, 
it must, at the request of one-third of 
the Danish parliament, be voted upon 
again after new elections. Therefore, 
the final after 
the next elections, probably in three 


settlement waits until 


years. 


ONE OF THE MOST remarkable char- 


acters in Iceland today is Ragnar Jéns- 
son, popularly known as Ragnar i 
The word Smari, Icelandic for 


here stands for a 


Smara. 


clover, well known 


which Mr. 
Jonsson acquired considerable wealth 
at an early age. This he used for vari- 


margarine factory, from 


ous cultural projects, as he is quite 
genuinely 


one of Iceland's 


greatest 


lovers and connoisseurs of the arts, 
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primarily music, painting and _ litera- 
ture. Mr. Jonsson established Helgafell, 
the publishing firm which issues the 
works of Laxness, Gunnar Gunnarsson, 
David Stefansson and a host of othe 
leading authors. Mr. Jonsson is the 
leading force in Reykjavik’s music life, 
Musical the Music 
School. He is also a collector of paint- 


the Society and 
ings, and has greatly supported young 
artists. His publishing firm has put out 
a number of art books and individual 


reproductions. 


This “Modern Medici” of 


personally a modest man. He lives in 


Iceland is 


a small apartment (which is, however, 
crammed with invaluable paintings, 
books and records), and keeps no office, 
which makes him frustratingly difficult 
hold of. While 
afford a Cadillac he drives an old jeep 
around Reykjavik. This summer Rag- 


nar Jonsson suddenly opened an exhi- 


to get he could well 


bition of his private collection of paint- 
ings and announced that he would give 
the entire collection of 120 paintings 
to the Iceland Labor Federation. This 
collection, now valued at two million 
kroénur, promises to become an im- 


portant cultural institution in Iceland. 


June 17 this year was not only cel- 
ebrated as the National Day of Iceland, 
but also as the 150th birthday of Jén 
Sigurdsson, the hero of Iceland's in- 
dependence. The day also marked the 
50th Anniversary of the University of 
but this 


in the fall. 


Iceland, will be celebrated 
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‘THE NORWEGIAN PaAr- 
LIAMENT has expressed 
general for 
the 


support 
Labor Govern- 
ment’s stand against 
storing nuclear weap- 
ons in Norwegian ter- 
time of 

peace. At the end of 
April, after debating the nation’s de- 


ritory in 


fense policy, Parliament unanimously 
passed a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to work out plans for further ex- 
pansion of defense with a view to mak- 
the 
joint NATO defense without introduc- 


ing an effective contribution to 


ing A-weapons. 


Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, 
who restated the Government's policy 
on atomic weapons, emphasized the 
need for developing a more effective 
conventional defense. He said the aim 
must be to equip Norwegian forces so 


that they can make the greatest pos- 


sible use of the natural defense oppor- 


tunities afforded by the country’s geog- 
raphy. 

All representatives who took part in 
the Parliament debate agreed that it 
was not necessary or desirable to intro- 
duce nuclear weapons at the present 
revealed 
fairly large nuances within the ranks 


time. However, the debate 


of Conservatives, Liberals, and Cen- 
terites. Several speakers of these parties 
presented arguments for introducing 
tactical A-weapons in Norwegian de- 
that 


the national 


fense, although they concluded 
such a move was not in 
interest at the present time. 

ForeiGN Mirnisters of the fifteen 
NATO nations met in the Norwegian 
Parliament at Oslo, May 8-11. The 3- 


day conference, covered by some 200 
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reporters from the world press, was also 
attended by 250 delegates from the 
NATO countries and about 100 mem- 
bers of the NATO headquarters in 
Paris. At the opening of the session of 
the secret deliberations, U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk outlined U.S. views 
on problems facing the Western de- 
fense alliance. 

In the evening of May 8, a mass 
meeting was held in the Oslo Town 
Hall plaza to commemorate the 16th 
anniversary of liberation 
from the Nazis. A crowd of more than 


Norway's 


15,000 cheered Labor and Conservative 
Party leaders who reafhrmed their faith 
in the Western alliance and the United 
Nations. Pledging ceaseless efforts to 
promote peace, they also stressed Nor- 
way’s will to defend its independence. 
Communist-led youths who tried to 
interrupt the speakers were shouted 
down. 

Before the NATO meeting began, 
some 60 world renowned scientists and 
intellectuals met for five days in Oslo’s 
Nobel 


preventing 


Institute to discuss means of 


the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Some 500-600 participated in 
a torchlight parade honoring Nobel- 
Prize winner Linus Pauling and _ his 
wife Ava Helen Pauling, who called 
both 
an anti-nuclear weapons rally. 


the conference. Later, addressed 


[He SHAH and Empress of Iran paid 
an official visit to Norway beginning 
on May 19. They were the guests of 
King Olav in Oslo, and afterwards were 
taken on a sightseeing tour of Western 
the Norwegian 
Government, but unfortunately had to 


Norway as guests of 


return to their own country ahead of 
schedule. 


Another foreign dignitary visiting 
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Oslo in May was Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Foreign Minister of Israel, who also 
was warmly welcomed and saw some- 
thing of the country during her six- 
day visit. 


KinG OLaAv paid a 4-day official visit 
to Iceland, from May g1 to June 3, 
crossing the Atlantic aboard the Royal 
yacht Norge. 


THe NortH Norway Development 
Fund, started in 1952 as the key tool of 
a comprehensive program to increase 
production and create more job oppor- 
tunities in the provinces of Nordland, 
Troms and Finnmark, ceased its exist- 
ence on May 16. As of the same date, 
it became a part of the new Districts 
Development Fund activities 
will extend to all districts with special 
employment problems. 


whose 


MP’s participating in a debate on the 
Fund's final report were in general agree- 
ment that the development program 
has yielded valuable experiences which 
could profitably be applied to other 
parts of the country. Laborite Ingvald 
Jaklin, who opened the discussion, said 
the enterprise generated by the De- 
velopment Fund had given people in 


North Norway more faith in the po- 


tentialities of their region. He stressed, 
however, that additional measures were 
needed to industrialization. 
He called special attention to problems 


in northern 


stimulate 


Troms which has lagged 
behind the rest of North Norway. Op- 
position speakers conceded that the 
Fund has helped to develop the re- 
gional economy, but maintained that 
the epochal growth predicted at the 
start of the program has not material- 
ized and total employment has not 
grown. 


Municipal Affairs Minister Andreas 
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told Parliament that the 
policy of economic expansion which 
marked the North Norway Fund’s work 
would be continued carried for- 
the Districts Development 
Fund. Capital at the disposal of the 


former, he 


Cappelen 


and 
ward by 


earmarked 
for projects in North Norway. And so 
will one-third of the new capital made 
available to the Districts Fund. More- 
over, the special tax rules for North 
Norway will be retained for five more 


observed, was 


years. 


NORWEGIAN PREMIER Einar Gerhard- 
sen, on June 8, dedicated the 220 mil- 
lion kroner oil refinery built at Slagen, 
on the Oslofjord, by A/S Esso-Rafh- 
neriet, Norge, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). Six other 
Cabinet members were among the 1,200 
guests, of whom 400 came from Oslo 
aboard the S. S. Stavangerfjord. To 
mark the occasion, Esso announced a 
150,000 kroner donation to the Nor- 
wegian 


Technological Institute at 


Trondheim. 


THe city of Drammen, some 30 
miles southwest of Oslo, held a 14-day 
celebration to mark its 150th anni- 
versary. On the opening day, June 8, 
Municipal Affairs Andreas 
Cappelen dedicated Drammen’s latest 


tourist 


Minister 
attraction, a _ 6,o00-foot-long 
scenic road blasted into the mountain- 
side to the top of Bragernesasen. 

Some 200,000 were expected to visit 
the 150th anniversary fair, where prod- 
ucts made and sold in Buskerud and 
Northern Vestfold were displayed at 
200 stands. New fair buildings, with a 
total floor space of nearly 70,000 square 
feet, had been built for the occasion. 
Large industrial equipment was shown 
in the surrounding park grounds. 





THE 


OLAV BJAALAND, 88, last survivor of 
Amundsen’s epic trek to the geograph- 
ical South Pole in 1911, died in June 
at Sauherad, Norway. 


A sust of the late Andrew Furuseth, 
for many years a prominent leader in 
the fight for the rights of American 
seamen, was unveiled at Romedal, Nor- 
way, May 22, where he was born in 
1854. The ceremony was attended by 
representatives of Nor- 
the 
U. S. Embassy, and the World League 
olf Norsemen. 


his family, 


wegian seamen’s organizations, 


[THE 105TH ORDINARY SESSION of the 


Norwegian Parliament was formally 
dissolved by King Olav on June 16, 
marking the end of the national as- 
sembly elected in 1957. The new Par- 
liament, to be elected on September 11, 
will be opened by the King on October 
2. During the past session, Parliament 
approved 92 legislative proposals and 
1g0 budgetary items, and also acted on 
252 other matters. 

Three major Government bills, unan- 
imously passed by Parliament in_ its 
final week, will form the basis for ex- 
tending and expanding industry in the 
Rana district of North Norway. One 
of the adopted proposals provides state 
guarantee for an additional loan of up 
to 180 million A/S Norsk 
The and steel 
works at Mo-i-Rana will use proceeds 


kroner to 


Jernverk. iron 


state 
from the loan, plus 4o million kroner 
from its earnings, to increase annual 
production from 360,000 to 720,000 
tons of pig iron. 

Also approved were 
plans for developing the large Dunder- 


unanimously 


landsdalen iron ore deposits to supply 
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concentrates for the iron works. 
initial building stage, to cost 219 


The 
mil- 
lion kroner, will raise the annual out- 
put of A/S Rana Gruber to some 750,- 
000 tons of iron concentrates. Industry 
Minister Kjell Holler said the decision 
was of great importance for develop- 
ment of heavy industry. 

Plans for building an ammonia 
plant, with an annual capacity of 55,- 
ooo tons, were likewise approved unan- 
imously. Parliament sanctioned state 
guarantee for a loan of 60 million 
kroner to finance the project, which 
will be operated in conjunction with 
the new coking plant at Mo-i-Rana. 


Important social 
security laws were adopted by Parlia- 


ment shortly before its dissolution. Ac- 


changes in two 


cording to the new legislation, appli- 
cable to Old Age and Disability Pen- 
sions, the annual basic pension for 
couples was raised from 3,492 kroner 
to 4,020 kroner, and for single persons 
from 2,325 kroner to 2,676 kroner. 
Amounting to about 15%, the increase 
was made retroactive to April 1, 1961. 


At the same time, new premium rates 
were approved for Old Age, Disability 
and War Pensions. As of July 3, 1961, 


members with 


low incomes will 


pay 
lower premiums than previously, while 
those with medium and high incomes 
will be assessed higher premiums. While 
weekly premiums have varied from 2.50 
kroner to 7.50 kroner, the new rates will 
range from 2.00 kroner to 16.00 kroner. 
The main 
premium 


issue distribution of 


supplements. 


was 
Under the 
adopted Labor plan, the municipality 
will pay a supplement corresponding to 
21.6; of the member’s premium; the 
state 16.2% and the employer 75%. 
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THE DANGER of local 
conflicts jeopardizing 
world peace 
stressed in a Govern- 

ment declaration in 

the Riksdag on April 

19. The following de- 

» bate was marked by 
SWEDEN ,i.:.::11 unanimous 
support for the United Nations and its 
Secretary-General, as well as for Swed- 
en’s alliance-free foreign policy. Only 
members of the small Communist fac- 


was 


tion expressed dissenting opinions. 

Distrust among the major powers is 
the main reason for the limitation of 
the United Nations’ possibilities of 
action, as well as for the difficulties in 
effecting decisions that we have wit- 
nessed in the Congo, the Government 
statement observed. The question of 
war or peace still hinges on the rela- 
tions between these powers. In_ the 
present situation it is more important 
than ever that the peoples’ right of self- 
determination and their right to choose 
a neutral policy, without any risk of 
moral and political censure, be recog- 
nized and realized as soon as possible. 

Sweden is very anxious to reduce or 
eliminate the discrimination that now 
is growing up in trade relations be- 
tween the members of EFTA and the 
Common Market, the declaration con- 
tinued. We cannot, however, consider 
doing this at the expense of limiting 
our political freedom of action. The 
economic advantages for all of a co- 
operation seem self-evident and con: 
vincing. It is our ardent hope that in 
the interest of the whole world trade 
further steps may soon be taken toward 
a European liberalization. 

By our participation in the United 
the Suez area, in 


Nations actions in 


Lebanon and the Congo we have dem- 
make 
structive contributions to the attempts 


onstrated our desire to con- 
to solve conflicts in a peaceful manner 
and to prevent them from developing 
into threats to world peace. The Gov- 
ernment has now decided to propose 
to the Riksdag measures aimed at facil- 
itating the recruiting of personnel for 
United Nations duties. Special volun- 
tary training will be organized, and the 
men thus trained—at the 2,400 
from the Army and 140 from the Air 


most 


Force—will have priority when Swedish 
U. N. contingents are set up. 

The importance of enabling China 
to participate in the work on the dis- 
armament question was emphasized in 
the declaration. It does not seem likely 
that any agreement in this matter will 
assume essential practical significance, 
or even reach the stage of being set 
down on paper, without Chinese co- 
operation. China’s 
such negotiations would also serve to 


participation in 


prepare the way for a rapprochement 
between China and the United States 
and the 


United Nations. It has long been the 


for China being seated in 


opinion of the Swedish Government 
that China as soon as possible should 
come into possession of the privileges 
and shoulder the responsibilities which 
a membership in the United Nations 
entails. 

In closing, the declaration touched 
upon the attacks leveled against Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjéld by 
the Eastern bloc and the demand for 
We Ham- 
marskj6ld an international servant with 
unlimited loyalty toward the United 
Nations, the 


his resignation. consider 


Government stated, and 
our repudiation of the absurd criticism 


directed against him has nothing to do 





rHE 


with our concern about Sweden’s in- 


ternational reputation and position, 


the 
Norwegian-Swedish border, two Nor- 


“IN A SMALL community near 
wegian school children every morning 
trudge across the boundary and take 
the bus to the Swedish school which 
lies closer than the Norwegian. There 
may be nothing remarkable in_ this 
glimpse from everyday life, but some- 
thing great may be envisaged behind it: 
in one sphere after another we here in 
the North abolish the dividing boun- 
the old- 
Much, 


done,” 


dary lines and overcome 


fashioned ‘border-mindedness.’ 
said 
Stock- 
Swedish 


however, remains to be 


Yngve Kristensson, Mayor of 
the 

Norden Society, at a gala performance 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm on 
\pril 13 when the “Day of the North” 


was celebrated. 


holm and President of 


The event was attended 


by King Gustaf Adolf and Queen 


Louise. 

“The future will offer Scandinavian 
cooperation important challenges and 
tasks,” Mr. continued. 
“The motto for the ‘Day of the North’ 


Kristensson 


of 1961 is improved understanding of 
our language and strengthening of the 
cultural bonds. It is high time that the 
North becomes an entity so far as re- 
search and higher studies are con- 
cerned.” 

In the schools all over Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, 
special meetings of a Nordic character 
were held, and Scandinavian programs 
the 
vision. The heads of state of the five 
countries, Gustaf Adolf of 
Sweden, Frederik of Denmark and Olav 
Kekkonen 


of Finland and Asgeirsson of Iceland, 


were offered on radio and tele- 


Kings 


of Norway, and Presidents 
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spoke in the evening of April 12 in a 
joint radio and TV broadcast. 

A “Day of the North” was celebrated 
for the first time in 1936, and should 
then have been repeated every five 
years. World War II intervened, how- 
the “Day of the 
North” was not observed until 1951. 


ever, and second 


THE FOURTH woman clergyman of 
the church of Sweden was ordained on 
May 14, about one year after the his- 
toric date when three Swedish women 
for the first time took clerical Order. 
The new woman priest is Master of 
Divinity Karin Larsson, who for some 
ten years has been social assistance 
worker in the Dalecarlian municipality 
of Orsa. She the 


Cathedral of Harnésand and will now 


was ordained in 
become the second woman clergyman 
in the Harnésand diocese. 


MAKING an unusually “sweet couple” 
Princess Birgitta of Sweden was married 
to Prince Johann Georg of Hohenzol- 
lern on May 25 by the civil ceremony 
in the State Hall of the Royal Palace 
in Stockholm, to be followed by the 
church wedding in Sigmaringen on 
May go. After the State Hall ceremony, 
State 
through the streets of Stockholm en- 


the young couple drove in 
thusiastically cheered by large crowds, 
brilliant sunshine and the early sum- 
mer the festive 


verdure adding to 


frame. 


SWEDEN’S PRIME MINISTER Tage Er- 
lander, who has held his post unin- 
terruptedly for close on 15 years, mak- 
ing him longest in office among de- 
elected Premiers in the 
world, celebrated his 6oth birthday on 
June 13. 

Warmly congratulated by friends and 


mocratically 
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organizations from near and far, in- 
cluding the leaders of the Swedish op- 
position parties, Mr. Erlander received 
numerous birthday gifts, the most not- 
able being handed over by the Social- 
Democratic Party and the Confedera- 
tion of Swedish Trade Unions. It was 
a fund of no less than 535,000 kronor 
collected their 
members and intended for internation- 
al cooperation, particularly 


($104,000) , among 


for the 
“furthering of mutual understanding 
of young people across the frontiers’. 

Mr. Erlander joined the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party as a student at Lund 
University in the 1920's, was elected a 
member of the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag in 1932 and became Party 
Leader in 1946. During the period he 
has held the office 


several far-reaching social welfare re- 


Prime Minister’s 
forms have been carried through in 
Sweden, the most notable being the 
ATP, the National 
Pension Scheme. 


Supplementary 


THE SwepisH Tobacco Monopoly, 
Inc., has decided to change its name 
to the Swedish Tobacco Company, ef- 
fective July 1. The last remains of the 
concern’s import monopoly disappear 
at the same time, and prices on tobac- 
co products in Sweden will then be 
governed only by the forces of a com- 
pletely free market. Anybody, in other 
words, may import tobacco, and those 
who sell cigarettes, cigars and other to- 
bacco products will set their own 
prices. 

The 
mains—that is, private companies are 
not permitted to start tobacco factories 
in Sweden—but it will lose most of its 
practical importahce as the European 
Free Trade Association gradually re- 
duces customs rates. The Swedish to- 


manufacturing monopoly re- 
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bacco tariff, moreover, is the lowest in 
the world. In addition, there is a good 
reason to believe that the manufactur- 
ing monopoly too will eventually be 
abolished, a development which the 
directors of the public tobacco com- 
pany seem to favor. 

The tobacco monopoly was estab- 
lished in 1915 for fiscal purposes, in 
the first place to meet the cost of 
Sweden’s first scheme of old-age pen- 
sions, adopted in 1913. A_ publicly 
owned stock company, the first of its 
type in the country, was given control 
of the importation and manufacture of 
tobacco and tobacco products. The 
concern has become well known among 
American tobacco producers and mer- 
chants. For decades it has maintained 
a representation in the United States 
for the purchase of tobacco, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Virginia. 


The Swedish Tobacco Company is 


regarded as well prepared to weather 
the strains of the new, highly com- 
petitive The mechanical 
equipment is constantly being renewed 
and modernized, and a special depart- 
ment has been established for the de- 
velopment of new products. Production 
will be concentrated to fewer units, and 
an export organization will soon be 
built up. 


conditions. 


THE REMAINS of a small viking fort- 
ress containing a completely un- 
damaged Roman bronze urn from the 
first or second century A.p. and a neck- 
ring of solid gold have been unearthed 
while clearing land for excavations in 
the south of the Swedish island of Got- 
land, in the Baltic The find is 
regarded as unique for Gotland, which 
archaeologically _ is 


Sea. 


one of Europe's 


richest areas. 
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The Diplomacy of the Winter War. 
An Account of the Russo-Finnish Con- 
flict, 1939-1940. By Max Jakopson. 
Harvard University Press. 1961. 281 pp. 
Price $5.75. 


It has often been remarked that the Soviet 
Finland in 1939, 


markable achievements of the Finns in the 


invasion of and the re- 


have remained a 
that 
the sidelines. Strictly speaking there was 
nothing 


ensuing war, mystery to 


the world followed the from 


events 
about the in- 
fight 
against the attempt to destroy the country’s 


mysterious either 


vasion or the Finnish resolve’ to 
independence and reduce it to the status 
of a Soviet satrapy. The plain fact was that 
the Kremlin was determined to collect in 
full the booty assigned to the U.S.S.R. by 
the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 


(Eastern Poland and the three Baltic states 


August 23, 


had for all practical purposes been taken 
1939), that the 
Finns would not follow the path of abject 
The fight saved 
their independence in 1939-1940 and was 
1941-1944. 

Max Jakobson is one of the many writers 
who have found the Winter War a fascinat- 
ing and rewarding study. A Finnish Foreign 
Officer, he Press Attaché in 
Washington, D. C., in 1953-1958. At pres- 
ent, he Press Bureau of the 
1955, he published a 
Finnish work, Diplomaattien talvisota 
(“The Winter War of the Diplomats.”) 
The book was immediately recognized as 


over by November, and 


submission. decision to 


to save it again in 


Service was 
heads the 


Foreign Office. In 


an outstanding contribution. — Its 


high 
quality unavoidably raised the question of 
bringing it out in English, and it is indeed 
a happy circumstance that the book has 
now, at long last, been brought out under 
the imprimatur of the Harvard University 


Press. Its English dress, by the way, is an 
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impressive testimonial to the author's en- 
viable skill as a linguist, for the translation 
The idiom of the 
high stylistic quality all too often missing 


is his own. book has a 


in translations. 


The story here told is clear in detail and 
rich in meaningful interpretation. It opens 
with the effort of the Soviets, begun secretly 
as early as April, 1938, to persuade Finland 
to cede certain U.S.S.R., for 
latter. It 
an Epilogue in which the author reflects 
upon the 


areas to the 
the “defense” of the ends with 
results of the 
heroic resistance of the Finns to the massive 
1939-1940. The Epi- 
logue includes a summary of the “Continu- 
War” in 1941-1944 
best brief statement this reviewer has seen 


meaning and 


Soviet onslaught in 


ation and offers the 
of the consequences of this phase of the 
unequal contest between a small democracy 
determined to remain free and a huge dic- 
tatorship dedicated to the spreading of the 
gospel of St. Marx by war if necessary. 


By September, 1944, Finland had lost the 
war, but while defeated, the country had 
not been conquered. Jakobson offers the 
real explanation for this seeming paradox. 
“The last Soviet drive of tremendous force 
that began on June 9, 1944, on the Karel- 
ian Isthmus broken the Finnish de- 
fense and pushed the front as far north 
as Viipuri. But there it was stopped. The 
Finnish line held again, as it had in the 
Winter of 
a collapse and capitulation. It was a mirac- 
ulous men stumbling from ex- 
haustion, and it saved the country. For the 


had 


1940, for long enough to avert 
feat by 


Soviet divisions were urgently needed in 
the race to Berlin... Thus Finnish resist- 
1944 as in 1940, had raised the 
cost of breaking it to a point which the 
Soviet leaders must have 
And Finland 


ance, in 


considered ex- 


cessive.” alone among the 


defeated nations escaped an enemy occupa- 


tion. The fight for national survival had 


been won, and the iron curtain still runs 
along the eastern 
Republic. o 


border of the Finnish 


Joun H. Wuorinen 


Columbia University 
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A Pioneer in Northwest America 
1841-1858: The Memoirs of Gustaf 
Unonius. Volume II. TransLatep BY 
Jonas Oscar BACKLUND AND EDITED BY 
Nits Wituiam Otsson. Published for 
the Swedish Pioneer Historical Society 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 
Minneapolis. 1960. 357 pp. Price $7.50. 


Readers interested in the frontier his- 
torv of the Middle West of America will 
find a valuable contribution in the Memoirs 
of Unonius, the first volume of which 
was published in 1950 and are now com- 
pleted with the present Volume II. They are 
honest, realistic, deeply conscientious, and 
uncommonly impressive. Even researchers 
will find parts of them a revelation, such 
as the account of the arduous labors of 
the students in the Episcopal Institute at 
Nashotah (Wisconsin), the successful visit 
to Jenny Lind for a church contribution, 
the heartening description of the cholera 
epidemic in Chicago, and the enthusiastic 
record of Unonius’ inspection of the old 
Swedish churches on the Delaware. In- 
cidentally, as the editor has suggested in 
his notes to the second volume of the 
Memoirs, Unonius, in his decision to be- 
come a clergyman in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, was in no small degree in- 
fluenced by his impressions of the Swedish 
churches in Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
elsewhere, which long before Unonius’ 
time had become Episcopal. It had been an 
easy, natural transition. Apparently the 
doctrinal differences between a Lutheran 
and an Episcopalian had seemed small and 
could be disregarded. 

Unonius was the best educated Swede 
who had ever come to America, but, like 
other pioneer Scandinavians from the 
higher social circles, he had had no ex- 
perience in physical labor and as a log- 
cabin farmer had been a failure. Life at 
Pine Lake had remained one of hardships, 
patience, courage and incredible endur- 
ance. He had written some America letters 
to a paper in Sweden, for which he may 
have been paid, but many home necessities 
were still lacking, and since he did not ex- 
pect any Lutheran leaders from abroad 
to arrive and care for the spiritual needs 
of the Scandinavians, he followed the sug- 
gestion of an Episcopal missionary, J. L. 
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Breck, to prepare for the ministry in the 
Episcopal seminary at Nashotah, so that 
he could later cater to the religious needs 
of his kinsmen. Leaving his family at Pine 
Lake, he left for Nashotah, and, being a 
mature, diligent student, he was after about 
two years ordained as a minister. A large 
part of the second volume deals with this 
period, when, Unonius, besides studying, 
had to work at physical labor for four hours 
daily. After ordination, he acted for a 
while as missionary among the Swedes and 
Norwegians—he could now, with some ac- 
cent, preach in three different languages 
—and soon received a charge of his own. 
But he dreamed of greater opportunities 
among the Scandinavians of Chicago and 
thither he went, welcomed there by his 
old, aristocratic friends from Pine Lake, 
the former army officer and Mrs. Polycar- 
pus von Schneidau. 

In Chicago he found the Scandinavians 
in a terrible state, destitute and diseased. 
Unonius tells us that in October, 1855, for 
instance, fifty-five 
at public expense. 


Swedes were buried 
And Unonius was ap- 
parently the first authenticated Swedish 
clergyman in the city; the Lutheran Es- 
bjorn came a little later. Unonius did all he 
could for the Scandinavians of the vicinity. 
He soon organized a Scandinavian Epis- 
copal church, for the completion of which 
Jenny Lind had given a substantial con- 
tribution. But prominent Lutheran leaders 
soon arrived in America; most frontier im- 
migrants felt more at home with the 
Lutherans, whatever had been their feel- 
ings before; and Unonius, realizing that 
there was no great future for the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Episcopal Church in 
America, returned to Sweden in 1858. (He 
failed to get a position in the State Church 
of Sweden, but lived to an advanced age 
as collector of customs.) It is well known 
now that Unonius said he had made two 
great mistakes in his life: one, that he 
ever emigrated to America, and, second, 
that he ever left the latter. For prophesies 
and personal characterizations read the 


Memoirs. They form an interesting volume. 

Rationalists may say 
religious parts of them are a trifle naive, 
but that is a matter of opinion. And one 
should remember that the Memoirs were 


that some of the 


written a century ago. Of course, Volume 
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Il has a good index, and the notes are 
excellent. No wonder that it took a decade 
to compile them! As the old Norsemen 
would have said: the task was not small. 


ADOLPH B. BENSON 


Hamilton Holt. Journauist, INTER- 
NATIONALIST, Epucator. By WARREN 
F. Kuen. University of Florida Press. 
Gainesville, Fla. 303 pp. Ill. 1960. Price 
$7.50. 


Mr. Kuehl, in the compass of 303 pages, 
has chronicled the astounding activities of 
one of America’s most distinguished 
patriots and idealists in the first half of 
our century. His weekly magazine The 
Independent was the fearless exposition 
of truth and realism. His lectures on The 
League of Nations in every city of the 
United States with a population of more 
than 50,000 all but saved that institution. 
In Florida he established a university of 
youth which he guided with dynamism, 
enthusiasm, and gay humor into progres- 
sive education. 

My only criticism is that lack of space 
has not permitted the author to record 
much of Mr. Holt’s public services for 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Hamilton Holt served as President of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
for the five years 1921-1925. He lectured 
about the Foundation the length and 
breadth of the land. He solicited many 
contributions for the traveling fellowships 
and scholarships awarded by the Founda- 
tion. He reorganized our Library and 
Bureau of Information established by his 
predecessor as President, William Henry 
Schofield. Possibly his most successful proj- 
ect in 1921 was persuading me to take 
over the magazine of controversy, The 
Forum, through which I might learn as 
much about America as I had in my youth 
about Scandinavia. In 1927 he became a 
candidate for the U.S. Senate from Con- 
necticut, and Marie Sundelius and I cam- 
paigned for him in that state. He carried 
the capital city, Hartford, but lost in the 
farming districts. Then he took over the 
Presidency of Rollins College. Until his 
death he was the efficient exponent of his 
international idealism. 


HG.L. 


Just Published! 


FLOODTIDE OF FATE 


By OLAv DuUN 


Translated from the Norwegian 


by R. G. Popperwell 


Floodtide of Fate is a both dramatic 
and symbolic novel, dealing with small 
farmers and fisherfolk living on one of 
the many small islands fringing the 
coast of Norway. It deals in an enter- 
taining and meaningful manner with 
the people of this small community, 
with their strenuous and seldom un- 
eventful life on land and on the sea, 
and with their reactions to the prophesy 
that one day their entire island is to 
sink below the waves. 


Olav Duun, who died in 1939 at the 
age of 63, was considered to be one 
of the greatest literary figures of his 
day. He wrote in a vernacular akin to 
“Landsmal,” and his international rep- 
utation is, so far, primarily based on 
his great epic novel The People of 
Juvtk. 

Floodtide of Fate was first published 
in Great Britain last year under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe as 
the Norwegian representative in its 
series of literary masterworks. This new 
American edition, distributed by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, is 
being sent to all ASF Sustaining, Spon- 
soring and Life Associates as part of 
their 1961 membership benefits. Other 
ASF Associates are entitled to a 25% 
discount when ordering this book. 


Price $3.00 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Shadows on the Grass. By Isak DINE- 
sEN. Random House. 1961. Ill. 149 pp. 
Price $3.75. 

“When 
house, or 


first took 
took my 


Farah service in my 
first house into pos- 
session—for from that day he spoke of ‘our 
house’, ‘our horses’, ‘our guests’—it was 
no common contract which was set up, but 
a covenant between him and 
me ad majorem domus gloriam, to the ever 
greater glory of the house. My well-being 
was not his concern, and was hardly of 
real importance to him, but for my good 
name and prestige he did, I believe, hold 
himself responsible before God”. 
Almost paragraph, like the one 
quoted here, from Isak Dinesen’s last book 
reveals the rich tapestry of the prose of 
Denmark's greatest living author. It is a 
pity that Isak Dinesen has not yet been 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
The chief objection, it seems, is the same 
as that in Thomas Hardy. 
The present volume consists chiefly of 
reminiscences of 


established 


any 


the case of 
her years in Africa as a 
planter. The narrative is in her own match- 
less style, sustained by her private phil- 
osophy. She seems spiritually a descendant 
of Sir Thomas Browne. 


H.G.L. 


With My Own Eyes. A Lire or Jesus. 
By Bo Grtertz. Translated from the 
Swedish by Maurice Michael. Macmil- 
lan. New York. 1960. 237 pp. Price $4.50. 


In this New Testament novel Bo Giertz 
has added something new and interesting 
to Biblical characters and places. Having 
lived in Palestine, the author has indeed 
seen, studied, and imagined; and with the 
gift of the true novelist he more than holds 
his reader's interest. He lets you loose in 
his novel: With the multitude at the River 
Jordan you stand face to face with John 
the Baptist. You are with Jesus on his 
journeys and with Him on his last to Jeru 
salem. You behold the Crucifixion! And 
with the confused, frightened, and _scat- 
tered followers of the Crucified One you 
breathe the awful stillness of death and 
sorrow. The Lord is risen! And you feel 
the pulse of jubilant victory over death. 
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He is seen! And disappearing again the 
Prince of Peace has entered His true king- 
dom with His Promise to the confused, 
the frightened, and the scattered, a promise 
of Peace on Earth—with faith in Him—in 
communion with Him. 


If the final chapter leaves a feeling with 
the reader that the, nearly, two thousand 
years but the beginning of our 
twentieth century present, perhaps that is 
really what the Bishop of 
intended. 


past is 
Gothenburg 


NATHANIEL CHRISTENSEN 


BOOK NOTES 


Danish 
tory 


author Palle Lauring’s A His 
of the Kingdom of Denmark (Host 
& Son, Copenhagen, 1960, 34 Danish kro 
ner unbound and 38 Danish kroner bound) 
is a 260-page survey of Denmark from an- 
cient times to the post-World War II days. 
Lauring is a writer of | his- 
torical novels and popular history books. 
His history of Denmark is aimed primarily 
at English audiences as the author has de- 


well-known 


voted special attention to the aspects that 
would interest readers in the British Isles. 
The volume should prove to be a useful 
introduction to Danish history for English- 
language readers, mostly particularly those 


who want 


a short survey and not a very 


scholarly work. The volume reads smoothly 
and easily and David Hohnen has handled 


the translation with skill. 


Possibly one that 
informative 
sticks a_ bit closely to the 
political events and deals little with the 
country’s cultural history or the goings-on 


behind the facts. 


should say Lauring’s 


entertaining and 


Denmark 


history of 


too 


In My Swedish Cousins the photographs 
of Anna Riwkin-Brick and the story by 
Astrid Lindgren combine to make an es 
pecially lovely and appealing book. From 
this story of 
all of his grandmother's 
farm in Dalarna, American youngsters will 


Bjorn and his six cousins, 
whom meet at 
get to know well and also to love the wav 
of life of boys and girls in the North. 
(Macmillan. 1959. n.p. Price $3.00). 





BOOKS 





The recent publication of yet another 
volume of Séren Kierkegaard’s writings tes- 
tifies to the unabating interest among the 
English-reading public in the great Danish 
philosopher. Entitled The Diary of Soren 
Kierkegaard, the present book contains 
numerous selections from his journals and 
thus gives a close-up of the philosopher as 
he lived and worked. The signal events 
of his life are, inter alia, commented on 
in these pages, as for instance, his relations 
with his father, the influence upon him of 
other writers, his engagement, and_ his 
quarrel with the Church. With a Preface 
by Peter P. Rohde, the Diary appears in 
the splendid English translation of Gerda 
M. Andersen. (Philosophical Library. 1960. 
255 pp. Price $4.75). 


Gyldendal Norsk Forlag in Oslo has 
issued a new edition of Henrik Wergeland 
Poems, first published in 1929. The vol- 
ume contains sixty-nine of the lyrical 
pieces of this great Norwegian writer, who 
as poet, pamphleteer, agitator and ardent 
patriot exerted great influence on the life 
of Norway in the early nineteenth century. 
The poems have been translated into Eng- 
lish by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Jethro 
Bithell, and Ilit Gr@ndahl. The Introduc- 
tion has been written by Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy and the Preface by Professor Francis 
Bull of the University of Oslo. (1960. 189 
pp- Available from Thyra Fjellanger’s 
Book Store, 6005 — 8th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price $5.50). 


Iwo very attractive pamphlets in Eng- 
lish on the churches of Sweden are now 
available from the publishers. One, en- 
titled The Church in Sweden and dealing 
briefly with all aspects of organized religion 
in that country, has been written by Elis 
I. Folke and Rev. Gunnar Dahmén. (The 
Swedish Institute. Stockholm). The other 
pamphlet, Sweden: Churches of Charm, 
lists and describes most of the noteworthy 
Swedish ecclesiastical buildings. The text, 
by Aron Andersson of the Museum of Na- 
tional Antiquities in Stockholm, has been 
translated into English by Alan Blair. 
(The Swedish Tourist Trafhc Association, 
The Swedish Institute, and Diakonistyrel 
sens Bokférlag. Stockholm. 32 pp. Price 
2 kronor). 





Now Available! 


THE CHARLES MEN 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


Translated from the Swedish by 
Charles Wharton Stork 


THE CHARLES MEN, one of the truly 
great works of Swedish literature, is 
a collection of individual and at times 
highly dramatic stories, dealing with 
men and events in the Great Northern 
War (1700-1721) and more particu- 
larly with the soldiers in the army of 
King Charles XII, with their struggles, 
hardships and their feats of heroism 
and endurance. 


THE CHARLES MEN, parts of which 
may be likened to a superb prose 
poem, comprises a great variety of 
scenes and events, grim episodes of 
war, idyllic interludes, descriptions of 
world-shaking events, and humorous 
sketches of odd characters. Above all, 
it brings out the fortitude of the Swed- 
ish army and the Swedish people in 
the time of adversity following the 
early and glorious victories of the 
war. 


THE CHARLES MEN, one of the best- 
known books by one of Sweden’s 
Nobel Prize winners, was issued in 
English translation in 1920 as Vol- 
umes XV and XVI in the Foundation’s 
“Scandinavian Classics” series. Out of 
print for many years, this work has 
new been reprinted and bound in one 
volume. 


Associates of ASF are entitled to a 25% 
discount on the price of this book. 


Price $5.00 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Belated attention is herewith called to 
an important and extremely interesting 
article about the Newport Tower, written 
by Edward Adams Richardson and_ pub- 
lished in the February 1960 the 
Journal of the Surveying and Mapping 
the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. The author has 
investigated the structural design of the 
tower and has attempted to ascertain the 
reasons for the arrangement of its windows 
and the fireplace. It is Dr. Richardson's 
conclusion that the may very well 
have served as a church, but he shows in 
a very convincing manner how the win- 
dows and the fireplace must have been 
integral parts of a sophisticated signaling 
and ship guidance system, such as were 
characteristic of the 
in Europe. 


issue of 


Division: Proceedings of 


tower 


fourteenth century 


Astrid Lindgren, of “Pippi Longstock- 
ing” fame, is currently represented on the 
American book market by yet another 
translation, this one being Rasmus and the 
Vagabond. This charming story of what 
befell Rasmus after his running away from 
the orphanage and encountering the most 
remarkable tramp any one is ever likely 
to meet, was rewarded the Hans Christian 
Andersen Prize in and is 
favorite of American 
boys and girls between 8 and 12. Excel- 
lently translated from the Swedish by Ger- 
ry Bothmer, the book also features illustra- 
tions by Eric Palmquist. (Viking 
1960. 192 pp. Price $2.75). 


Scandinavia 
bound to become a 


Press. 


No Leave for the Captain by the Danish 
author Gerhard Rasmussen is a novelized 
version of a harrowing episode during 
World War II when two young British 
officers of Mine Disposal HQ were assigned 
the job of deactivating two mines of a new 
and unknown type which had washed 
ashore on the Channel coast. Originally 
published in Denmark under the title 
Kaptajnen Behover Ingen Orlov, this book 
won for its author the Danish Grand Prix 
and has also appeared in many other lan- 
guages. (Thomas Y. Crowell. Translated 
by Mervyn Savill. 1959. 154 pp. Price 
$3.00). 
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The Norse discovery of Greenland and 
Vinland and the far-flung settlements there 
form the background for Voyagers West by 
Margaret Alison Johansen, an author or 
co-author of a number of excellent books 
for younger readers. Not only an adventure 
story, this book tells in fiction form about 
the exciting events connected with the 
names Erik the Red, Leif the Lucky and 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, but also presents vivid 
pictures of the old Norse culture and tra- 
ditions. The author's careful research and 
gift for dramatizing history combine to 
make this book a superior juvenile. (Ives 
Washburn. 1959. 237 pp. Illustrated by 
William Ferguson. Price $3.50). 


Attitudes towards Foreign Affairs as a 
Function of Personality by Bjérn Christian- 
sen is a valuable contribution to current 
research into the causes of international 
tensions. Divided into two parts, the vol- 
ume contains a descriptive survey of exist- 
ing views and a detailed exposition of the 
author's investigations into the influence 
of psychological factors on tendencies to- 
wards generalization and displacement of 
aggression. (Published for the Institute of 
Social Research by Oslo University Press. 
Oslo, Norway. 1959. 283 pp. Price 15 
kroner). 


England’s expanding trade with the 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries from the 


time of Elizabeth till about 1700 is sur- 


veyed and its importance appraised in The 


Eastland Trade and the Common Weal 
in the Seventeenth Century by R. W. K. 
Hinton. (Cambridge University Press. 
1959. 244 pp. Price $6.00). This fine his- 
torical study centers on the application of 
the contemporary idea of the “common 
weal” in the trade of the Eastland char 
tered company with Scandinavia and the 
ports of the Baltic and shows how national 
policy had to reconcile the interests of the 
British merchants and the mercantilistic 
objectives of the state. To some extent 
based on the Danish Sound toll registers 
as a primary source, this book is a splendid 
case history in seventeenth-century trade 
and European economic The 
author is a Fellow Cam- 
bridge University. 


history. 
of Peterhouse, 
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but to inform. 
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field. Profusely illustrated. 
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The story of the founding and growth 
of the Swedish settlements in the Platte 
River Valley in Nebraska has been exam- 
ined by Dr. James Iverne Dowie and inter- 
estingly retold in his book Prairie Grass 
Dividing. The Nebraska Conference of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church and Luther 
College at Wahoo, Neb., are the two main 
organizations created by Swedish-American 
religious and cultural life in this area, and 
their story forms the core of this important 
and scholarly volume. The book also serves 
to underscore the fact that the struggles 
and achievements leading to the establish- 
ment and early progress of these and other 
organizations are indeed a significant aspect 
of the history of the Middle West. Original- 
ly written as a doctoral dissertation, this 
book as Volume XVIII of the 
Augustana Historical Society Publications. 


Rock 


appears 
(Augustana Book Concern. Island, 
Ill. 1959. 262 pp.) 

1 Minnetonka Summer by 
Dahl is an 
people about a Norwegian-American girl 
her family in the Minnesota of the 
early 1900's. (Dutton. 1960. 125 pp. Illus- 
Don Price $2.95). The 
author so far of eight books, Miss Dahl 


Borghild 


enchanting story for young 


and 


trated by Lambo. 
was the first woman to receive a fellowship 
by The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
in 1923 to study sociology in Norway. Hav- 
ing now practically lost all use of her eyes, 
she is greatly aided by her fabulous 
imagination and types her manuscript by 


the touch system. 


The Finnish squarerigger Herzogin Ce- 
cilie, which was lost off the coast of Eng- 
land in 1936, is the heroine of The Life 
and Death of the Duchess by Pamela Eriks- 
son. The author is a South-African journal- 
ist who signed on as a crew member of the 
“Duchess” and later married the captain of 
the ship. She tells of the last voyages of this 
great ship, its circling of the globe, its in- 
explicable ship-wreck near Falmouth, and 
the long vain struggle to rescue it. This 
unusual saga of the sea has a warm human 
quality and is a delightful story of love 
and adventure. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston. 1959. 247 pp. Ill. with photographs. 
Price $4.00). 
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MUSIC 
, NOTES 


The impact of Swedish composer Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl on American music life 
received a double-barrelled boost this past 
June. For not only did the Columbia r« 
cording of his space opera Antara receive 
wide and highly favorable comment in na 
tional magazines, including Life, but Blom 
dahl himself conducted his Third 
phony (‘“Facets’’) at the Los Angeles Music 
Festival. On this occasion, he also parti 


Svm 


cipated in a panel discussion with com 
posers from eight countries on the responsi 
bility to and relationship of the composer 
to society. 


The 


majo1 


Finland suftered a 
death of 
standing composers, Uuno Klami and Nils 


Erik Klami 


was ten years younger. Both were regarded 


musical life of 


blow with the two out 


Fougstedt. was 60, Fougstedt 
as among the most gifted creators of the 
post-Sibelius epoch in their native country. 
Klami, in particular, won renown for his 
exuberant Karelian Rhapsody 
Kalevala Suite. 


were strongly 


and his 
Soth 
influenced by 
French 


very colorful com 


pt sers post 


romantic and neo-classic and Ger 


man styles, respectively. 


\ number of new recordings from 


Sweden were sent to us by the performing 


rights society STIM, notable in particular 
for a stereo performance RCA 
Victor) of Wilhelm Stenhammar’s Second 
Symphony with Tor Mann and the Stock 
holm Philharmonic. We 
fine recording on the new Swedish label, 
Barben, of 
very 


(Swedish 


also received a 
Stenhammar’s Brahmsian but 

Third Quartet, 
played by the Borodin Quartet from the 
USSR. Most delightful of all was a highly 

Car! 
HMV) 


famous 


lovely beautifully 


fifteen 
(Swedish 


personalized rendition of 
Michael Bellman 
by Sven-Bertil son of the 
composer-balladeer, Evert 


songs 
Taube, 
laube. 


Davin Hat 





ARTS AND CRAFTS 


modern 
danish 
furniture 


ordered directly from Denmark is less expensive. 
Please write for our free catalogue with 

the finest selection of danish furniture 

in modern design and genuine Danish 
craftsmanship. 
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i ARTS and & 
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sg New President of R. F. Brodegaard 
’ and Co., Inc. 

Eugene A. Garand has been appointed 
President of R. F. Brodegaard & Co., Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, importers of 
crystal from Sweden. 


Robert F. 
in February. 


He succeeds the late 


Furniture Fair a Huge Success Brodegaard who died suddenly 


The Norwegian Furniture Fair, held at 
Mr. Garand was formerly associated with 
lifflany & Co., New York, as 


Manager of the China & Glass Department, 


Stavanger, May 26-30, was a huge success. 


: N > ‘ i<Se 
Exhibitors report sales orders in excess of Merchandise 


5 million kroner. The fair was visited by 


a position which he relinquished on June 1 


99° 


representatives of » foreign firms, with 


when he became affiliated with Brodegaard. 
Mrs. Jeannette 
Robert F. 


association 


an average of two per company. Local 


Brodegaard, widow of 


residents showed up in large numbers, up , : 
Brodegaard, will continue her 


with the 


to 20,000 each evening. Advance estimates 


figured that some 500 beds would take care geen 
Actually, it 


needed. 


of out-of-town visitors. turned 
some 1,300 were 
As a result of the 


make the 


out, Modern Norwegian Paintings 
success, strong moves to be Shown 
Fur- An exhibition of 


niture Fair an annual event. Judging from 


are afoot to Norwegian works by a group of 


modern Norwegian painters will be shown 
the Corcoran 
Art in Washington, D. C. The 


statements made by noted foreign experts, this autumn, in October, at 


the quality of the furniture and fabrics Gallery of 


displayed at Stavanger and the new 40,000 
square foot permanent exhibition hall com- 


pare favorably with the best in Western 


Europe. 


exhibit, entitled “Eight Painters from Nor- 
way,” will include works by Finn Christian- 
sen, Ludvig Eikaas, Gunnar S. Gundersen, 


Thore Heramb, Knut Rumohr, Inger Sit- 
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Overseas 
THE MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The present growth of educational exchange 
in scope and importance has created the 
need for a publication to act as the major 
communication of the news and activities 
taking place in exchange education. In 
answer to this need, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which since rg919 has 
been developing programs of international 
education for students, educators and spe- 
cialists between the United States and 86 


other countries, will publish monthly, be- 
ginning in September, OVERSEAS—the 
Magazine of Educational Exchange. 
OVERSEAS is designed to keep the inter- 
ested public as well as the student well 
informed about the many interesting aspects 
of this vital educational process. 

Add OVERSEAS to your reading list and 
keep informed about this topical subject 


OVERSEAS BOX A.S. 800 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Name 


Please enter my subscription to OVERSEAS at annual rate 


Payment enclosed 


ter, Odd Tandberg, and Jakob Wiede- 
mann. 

The Corcoran Gallery, which recently 
celebrated its one-hundredth anniversary, 
has for some years shown the works of the 
younger artists of various foreign countries. 
The paintings for the coming Norwegian 
exhibit have been selected by Gudmund 
Vigtel, a young Norwegian who is Assistant 
Director of the Gallery. Following its show 
ing in Washington, the exhibit will be on 
view at the Utica Art Museum, Utica, N. Y. 
and other museums and galleries through- 
out the country. 


Two Gold Medals for Finnish Textiles 

This column has recorded the success of 
the Swedish entries at the International 
Fabric Exposition at the California State 
Fair at Sacramento this year. Finnish tex- 
tiles, too, were greatly admired and were 
awarded two gold medals. The winning 
designers were Rakel Sillanpaa and Hetta 
Hayrynen of the Barker-Littoinen Oy. 
Cotton Mills. Their winning designs, both 
for curtain materials, were called “Tapio” 
and “Louvre.” 
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Gotland Is Popular with Tourists 

Visby, capital of the Swedish island of 
Gotland in the Baltic, observed on July 27 
the 600th anniversary of a famous, tragic 
battle that marked the end of the city’s 
medieval golden age. It was fought between 
King Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark, who 
led an army of professional soldiers, and 
the peasants of the island. The leaders of 
Visby, which Hanseatic trade had made the 
wealthiest city in northern Europe, did 
not identify their interests with those of 
the countryside, and shortly after the catas- 
trophe the town opened its gates to the 
conqueror who demanded part of its ac- 
cumulated treasures. In a large painting 
hung in the National Museum at Stock- 
holm, King Valdemar sits on a sumptuous 
throne in Visby’s market place while mer- 
chants, priests and other citizens drop gold, 
silver and costly wares into large barrels. 

When the trade routes 
had already shifted and Visby had begun 
to lose its position as the center of Baltic 
commerce which actually dated back to the 
Bronze Age, about 1500-500 B.C. The re- 
markable cultural history 
of the island, from the earliest times until 
the middle of the century, is 
told by boat-shaped graves and other burial 
monuments, including beautiful sculptured 
stones, by Oriental, Roman 
and other coins found in the soil, by the 
turreted wall and the 
of Visby, 


invaders came, 


economic and 


fourteenth 


thousands of 


many church ruins 
ninety parish 
churches still in use, several of which are 


considered to be 


and by some 
among the _ choicest 
treasures of medieval European art and 
architecture. 


Today, Gotland in spring, summer and 
fall has a tourist influx of 75,000 
who are attracted by the enchanting at- 
mosphere, the pleasant climate, and the 
luxuriant vegetation. Last summer four 
cruise ships from the United States called 
at Visby. Trotting races featuring the half- 


some 
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wild Gotland ponies are held every Sunday 
from May to September, and in July and 
August a religious play, Petrus de Dacia, 
with a hauntingly beautiful musical setting, 


is presented in the ruins of St. Nicholas 
Church. 


SAS Appoints New Chief Executive 

Scandinavian Airlines System announced 
on July 5, following a top administrative 
meeting in Oslo, that Ake Rusck, its Pres- 
ident or Administrative Director for the 
last few years, had resigned. 


As new President was elected Curt Nico- 
lin, a 40-year-old Swedish engineer and 
business man. Following the completion 
of his formal education, Mr. Nicolin served 
as an engineer with the Swedish Air Force 
and was for ten years with Svenska Tur- 
binfabriks A/B, becoming the company’s 


chief engineer after five years and there- 
upon its Administrative Director. He was 
subsequently appointed 
Director of the 


Administrative 
Swedish concern 
ASEA, a position he held until becoming 
the chief executive of SAS. 


giant 


Shipping Connections Finland-Sweden 

Except for those who come by air, most 
travelers to Finland must come via Sweden 
or Denmark. The scheduled 
senger steamers and car ferries run between 
Copenhagen and Stockholm or other Swed- 
ish east coast ports and Turku and Hel- 
sinki. These services have been vastly im- 
proved in recent years. The number of 
ships in service on these lines has been al- 
most trebled since 1958. 


main pas- 


The motoring tourist in particular used 
to have to book very early if he wanted 
to bring his car to Finland. Now there are 
several new car ferries plying between 
Stockholm Finland. They make the 
journey more quickly and at cheaper rates. 
The increase in traffic across the Gulf of 
Bothnia has been nothing short of spectacu- 
lar. New ships are in service between Vaasa 
(Finland) and Umea (Sweden), Vaasa and 
Ornskéldsvik (Sweden), Vaasa and Sunds- 
vall (Sweden), Kokkola (Finland) and 
Skelleftea (Sweden). On all these routes 
the ships carry both passengers and cars. 


and 
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M/S Skandia, the new ferry operating 
between Finland and Sweden. 


The new overnight car ferry between 
Stockholm and Turku started last season. 
Now there brand 
Skandia, doing a daily run between Turku 
and Norrtalje (48 miles north of Stock- 
holm). The Korppoo (near Turku)—ka- 
pellskar (near Norrtalje) car ferry service 
this The old 
crossing, with cars lifted onto the passenger 
ships by crane, took about 12 hours. The 
new drive on-drive off car ferries complete 


is a new car ferry, the 


has been doubled season. 


the trip in about 7 hours. 

In 1960 some 650,000 passengers made 
the trip between Stockholm and Helsinki 
by sea. The shipping companies forecast 
one million passengers in 1963. 


New Ferry Between Fyn 
and Sjalland 


It is an interesting fact that in Scandi- 


the State Railways of Denmark, 


Norway and Sweden are major operators 


navia, 


of other transportation facilities such as 
buses, ferries and steamers. 

In Denmark, the Danish State Railways 
is also one of the largest merchant marine 
extensive 


organizations, boasting of an 


fleet of ships and ferries carrying passengers 


freight. Connecting the numerous 
islands of the Danish archipelago is a 


modern ferry system which embodies many 


and 


novel features. 

An outstanding example is the new ferry 
just put into the Halskov/ 
Knudshoved run between the islands of 
Fyn Sjelland. Timed to meet the 
increased traffic during the summer months, 
M/F Knudshoved 
with a dual purpose ... to 


service on 
and 


constructed 
either 
automobiles and passengers or freight cars. 
During daytime operation, the capacity of 
the ferry is about 200 automobiles and at 
night about 30 freight cars. Each crossing 
takes only 50 minutes. 

This modern 4-deck ferry has been built 


has been 


carry 


with special emphasis on passenger com- 
fort. Passenger elevators connect the load- 
ing decks with the upper levels containing 
restful colorful Scandinavian 
decor, a cheerful restaurant serving fine 
Danish deck 
and other amenities. Constructed entirely 
of steel, the ferry 
special propeller in the bow which facil 


lounges in 


food, snack bar, observation 


is equipped with a 


itates docking in port during any type 


of weather. 





Icelandic Airlines’ Low-Season Fares 

Icelandic Airlines’ low-season rates went 
into effect August 16, offering substantial 
savings as compared with the lowest rates 
of any other scheduled airline on flights 
from the United States to ten European 
countries. Using long-range over-ocean 
Douglas DC-6B aircraft, Icelandic caters to 
the many travelers (more than 40,000 last 
year) who are interested in saving money 
rather than a few hours of time. 

The low-season fares of IAL produce a 
saving per person, compared with economy 
jet fares of other scheduled carriers flying 
from New York, of $153.40 to Norway and 
Finland, $139.20 to Sweden and Denmark, 
$97.50 to Holland and England, $104 to 
Scotland, $114.30 to Germany and $132.80 
to Iceland. 

Even greater savings are provided by 
Icelandic’s family plan, effective east-bound 
during the full eight-and-a-half month low 
season, August 16 through April 30. With 
savings made possible by Icelandic’s fares, 
travelers find that they can spend as many 
as two or three extra weeks in Europe, 
go on more extensive sightseeing trips, and 
do more shopping. 

Icelandic Airlines also reports that yet 
another, their fourth, DC-6B aircraft has 
been purchased and was placed in service 
in August. And to round out a picture of 
a rapidly growing, enterprising and ever 
more popular airline, it can be added that 
Icelandic Airlines was able to post a rec- 
ord-breaking load-factor percentage of 98.3 
for eastbound flights in June. And we feel 
safe in saying that it would have been 
100% of capacity but for the transport 
workers’ strike in Iceland, which put a 
dent in the passenger traffic on Reykjavik. 


“Stella Polaris” Cruises 1961-62 
The Stella Polaris, popular Swedish 
cruise ship, has scheduled a program of 12 
cruises to the Caribbean, Mediterranean 
and Scandinavia, for the 1961-62 season. 
First in the series is a group of five 
Caribbean winter cruises sailing from New 


Orleans. The inaugural voyage is a 16-day 


Christmas-New Year cruise on December 
21, 1961. Ports of call include Aruba, Bar- 
bados, Cap Haitien, Cristobal, Curacao, 
Grand Cayman, Grenada, Guadeloupe, 
Kingston, Martinique, Montego Bay, Nas- 


TRAVEL NOTES 





Sele Dols 


THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


5 CARIBBEAN CRUISES e 1961-62 
SAILING FROM NEW ORLEANS 


16 DAYS e DEC. 21, 1961 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—Visiting: San Juan, St. Thomas, 
St. Martin, Guadeloupe, Kingston and Grand 
Cayman. Rates from $390 


16 DAYS e JAN. 8, 1962—Visiting: Nassau, 
St. Thomas, St. Martin, San Juan, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $390 


20 DAYS ¢ JAN, 25, 1962—Visiting: Nassau, 
San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Curacao, Kingston, Grand Cayman. 

Rates from $590 


23 DAYS e FEB. 15, 1962—Visiting: Nassau, 
Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Martinique, 
Grenada, Aruba, San Blas, Cristobal, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $660 


18 DAYS e MAR. 11, 1962—Visiting: Nassau, 
St. Thomas, St. Martin, Martinique, Grenada, 
Curacao, Kingston, Grand Cayman. 

Rates from $440 


GRAND 
MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 
MARCH 31, 1962 


Terminating in Naples (56 days), Monte Carlo 
(59 days), Southampton (68 days). Visiting: 
San Juan, Madeira, Tangier, Gibraltar, Tunis, 
Alexandria, Beirut, Haifa, Rhodes, Candia, 
Santorin, Istanbul, Yalta, Sochi, Sukhumi, 
Mt. Athos, Athens, Corinth Canal, Itea, Corfu, 
Dubrovnik, Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Elba, 
Monte Carlo, Malaga, Lisbon. Rates from $1450 
(56 days), $1475 (59 days), $1575 (68 days). 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA e 1962 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 


The first three cruises—15 days each (June 
13, June 29, July 14)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, the North Cape and Land of the Mid 
night Sun. Rates from $360. The last two 
cruises—16 days each (July 30, Aug. 15) 
combine visits to the Scandinavian capitals and 
the Norwegian fjords. Rates from $350 


AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE ° 1962 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 1, Southampton, 
Sept. 2. Visiting: Lisbon, Malta, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, Candia, Nauplia, Syracuse, Palermo, 
Monte Carlo, Barcelona, Gibraltar. 

Rates from $525 


See your travel agent, or write; 


Curprer LINE 


1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
Phone: JUdson 6-4070 


When answering advertisements, please mention T'HE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Ship your cargo via 


THE BLUE LINERS 
MAERSK LINERS* 


sailings every month 
to the FAR EAST 


From Atlantic & Pacific ports 


Also the only service from 
West Africa to Atlantic & Pacific ports 


MOLLER 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. HAnover 2-1500 
wep ‘srares ano canada or A. P, MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


sau, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Martin, San “Meteor” to Resume Caribbean Cruises 
Blas, and San Juan in Puerto Rico. Following the successful introduction 
On March $1, 1962, the Stella Polaris last winter of Caribbean Discovery Cruises 
sails from New Orleans on her annual sailing from San Juan, P. R., Bergen Line 
Grand Mediterranean Spring Cruise. The has scheduled a series of nine cruises for 
voyage is scheduled for 68 days, terminat- the 1961-62 season. Tracing the route ol 
ing in Southampton on June 6. For those the early explorers, the Meteor will sail 
desiring shorter cruise durations, there are 5 far south as Trinidad along the colorful 
optional disembarkations at Naples (56 
days) and Monte Carlo (59 days). Among 
ae or nity av oe The first (December 23, Christmas-New 


he Year Cruise) and the last (February 24) 
Islands, the Russian Riviera and the Dal- ; ° ; : ; 

; will be of 13 days’ duration each with 
matian coast. ; ee : x : 
identical itineraries. Ports of call include 
Antigua, Martinique, Grenada, Trinidad, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, St. Kitts, 
St. Martin, Tortola and St. Thomas. 

In between these two longer cruises are 
seven 6-day cruises with weekly Saturday 


crescent of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, many of which are seldom visited 
by cruise ships. 


Five summer cruises in Scandinavia fol 
low the Grand Mediterranean Cruise. The 
first three, each of 15 days’ duration, visit 
the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords and 
Land of the Midnight Sun. They sail from 
Harwich, England on June 14, June 29 sailings scheduled for January 6, 13, 20, 
and July 14, 1962. The final cruise of the 97 and February 3. 10. 17. 
season is the annual Autumn Mediter- With fast jet air service available to 
ranean Cruise, sailing from Boulogne on Puerto Rico, direct sailings from San Juan 
September | and Southampton on Septem- on a regular cruise schedule provide an 
ber 2, 1962, terminating in Monte Carlo opportunity for vacationers to plan an un- 
(23 days) or Southampton (31 days). usually interesting holiday package. 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with modern, 
comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about every 14 days from 
a North Atlantic port and about every 14 days from the Gulf. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares to first port of call in Denmark: 
From North Atlantic: 
Berth in Double Cabin $175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin $200.00 to $215.00 
From the Gulf: 
Berth in Double Cabin — 
Single Cabin — 


$ 


25.00 to $240.00 
55 


22! 
255.00 to $275.00 


including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: 524-3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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OLAGET Aaa Le. KOMPANIET 


TN SS a 


a WEDEN 


2 A JOINT SERVICE WITH 


was TT TT ae ee: 


Round the 
World 


Service 


MALAYA INDONESIA LINE 


Two sailings monthly from U. S. Gulf and Atlantic Ports — Mediterranean — 
the Red Sea — Malaya — Thailand — Indonesia 
Blue Funne! Line, Liverpool 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


Two sailings monthly Philippines — Hongkong — Japan — Paneme Canal to 
U. S. East Coast in joint e with the De La Rame Steamship Co.. New York 


m joint service with the 


The Swedish 


s operates « req e trom Evrope to th 
Red Ses Persian Gulf 


so 
odie, Pabisten, Ceylon, Burm mesia and The Far East 


FOR INFORMATION 


famch F dye G05 ne 


General Agents — 25 Broedwey, New York 4, N. Y. + Tel. WHiteholl 3-2100 
Generel Agents for the Philippines: De Le Rome Steomship Co., inc., Monile, P. | 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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ner you are discovering Scandinavia, on your first trip to the magic 
Lands of Northern Europe ... or it may be that your next visit there 
is a return to familiar and well-loved scenes. In either case, a voyage 
aboard one of the delightful vessels of the Swedish American Line is really 
an extension of your Scandinavian holiday, for the setting is charmingly 
authentic, combining the modern decor and warm hospitality for which 
Scandinavia is noted. 


Each day at sea is a never-to-be-forgotten round of games, sports, dances, 
motion pictures and other entertainment. The swimming pool and gymna- 
sium, too, will compete for your favor. All to the accompaniment of fine food 
and cheerful, attentive service. The GRIPSHOLM and KUNGSHOLM pro- 
vide regular service between New York and Copenhagen and Gothenburg. 


For reservations see your Travel Agent or any Swedish American Line office. 


Swedish American Line 


~ 
THE WHITE we VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-Scanpimavian Review 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 
to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports’ 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 
+ * * 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-MpCORMACK 
a, 


TWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


WEST COAST LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 
from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


Yotiscn Line 


REDER! AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


n answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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“~s METEOR 
CRUISE PROGRAM © 1961-62 


9 CARIBBEAN CRUISES 
SAILING FROM SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The first (Dec. 23, Christmas-New Yeor Cruise) 
and the last (Feb. 24, 1962) will be of 13 days 
duration each with identical itineraries. Ports 
of call include Antigua, Martinique, Grenada, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, St. 

Kitts, St. Martin, Tortola and St. Thomas. 
Rates from $330 
In between are seven 6-day cruises with weekly 
Saturday sailings scheduled for Jan. 6, 13, 20, 
27 and Feb. 3, 10, 17. Itinerary will be the 
same for all and includes Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. Barthelemy, St. Martin 
and St. Thomas. Rates from $165 


2 MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISES 
18-Day Spring Cruise, sailing from Genoa on 
March. 23. 21-Day Easter Cruise, sailing from 
Venice on April 11. Itineraries include Egypt, 
Greek Island, Dalmatian coast, Israel and the 
Holy Land. 


7 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 
4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords, 10 days (June 10, 21), 8 days (July 1, 
10). Sailing from Bergen. 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Each of 
13 days duration. Depart from Bergen July 19 
and Aug. 2. 

Northern Capitals Cruise includes Russia, Poland, 
Germany. 20 days, sails from Bergen Aug. 17, 
terminates in Harwich, England. 


2 MEDITERRANEAN AUTUMN CRUISES 


Each of 21 days duration 
First cruise sails from Harwich Sept. 7. Second 
cruise sails from Venice Sept. 29. Varied itiner- 
aries include Egypt, Greek Islands and Dalmatian 
coast. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN COASTAL VOYAGES 


to the North Cape and Norwegian Fiords. 


NORTH SEA PASSAGE 
Newcasile/Bergen, in the modern stabilizer- 
equipped M/S Venus and T/S Leda. 


\\ 


See your travel agent, or write: 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


NEW YORK 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Contiment, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 


HOLMEGAARD 
DANISH CRYSTAL 


P 
Sk9 


HOLMEGAARDS GLASVA.RK 4s 


HANDMADE IN THE 
BEST TRADITION 
BY 


Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 
— Exclusive Distributor — 


SVEND JENSEN of DENMARK nc. 


1010 Boston Post Road, Rye, N. Y., WO 7-6026 
N. Y. Showroom 225 Fifth Ave. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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TOOL AND SPRING STEELS 


A complete supply of fine Swedish tool, die and spring 
steels in shapes, sizes and analyses to meet every need. 


Prompt delivery from warehouse stocks. 


UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 155 East 44th Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 4540 East 71st Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 5037 Telegraph Rd. 

Newington, Conn. 2175 Berlin Tpke. 


District Representatives in Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


Offices and warehouses in 


YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


AB FYRTORNET, Gothenburg, Sweden 
LIGHTHOUSE—Kungssill— 


Vingasill—Master Herring— 
Weekend Herring—Fried Tiny 
Meatballs—Stirred Lingon and 
Blueberry Preserves. 


CARLSON’ S—Gaffelbitar— 
Whole and Skin and Boneless 
Anchovies in Spiced Sauce. 
SVEA—Kalassill. 
Even more delicious when served with crisp Swedish MAJORNAS bread 


Imported By 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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These 


SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK 
High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of “Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 
Scythes 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland « Detroit * Skokie, Ill. 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 


Fishballs, Fishcakes, Cod Roe 
Fredriksstad Anchovies 
Cocktail Shrimps _ 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Nordic Brand — Gjetost & N¢ékkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


GRIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 


Finest Swedish tradition . . 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 
Continents...Including Delicious 


Smérgdsbord 
STEN JACOBSSON 
Proprietor 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Floors, Stairs and Ramps of 


ALUNDUM (c.f.) AGGREGATE 


are permanently NON-SLIP -— 
extremely WEAR RESISTANT 


Indoors and out, under conditions where ordinary surfaces would 
become slippery and dangerous, concrete floors, stairs and ramps 
of ALUNDUM (c.f.) Aggregate provide walking safety year after year 
plus exceptional resistance to wear. 

For a wide variety of applications — in all kinds of structures, 
both industrial and public — Norton ALUNDUM (c.f.) Aggregate 
incorporated in the surface of concrete in the proper proportion pro- 
vides floors, stairs and ramps that will withstand extremely heavy 
traffic and also are effectively and permanently non-slip even when wet. 


Write today for our catalog on Norton Products for WALKING 
SAFETY with full specifications on use of ALUNDUM (c.f.) Aggregate. 


NORTON F— 
NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER 6, MASS. NON-SLIP FLOORS 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement * ALUNDUM STAIR ond FLOOR TILE 
ALUNDUM and CRYSTOLON Non-slip Abrasives 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 





Candinavia 


DENMARK - FINLAND - NORWAY - SWEDEN 


Zao Christmas Sadtlings 
to 


Norway and Denmark 
With Frequent and Convenient Connections 
to All Points in Finland and Sweden 
From New York 


s.S. STAVANGERFJORD 


DECEMBER 1 
To: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
MINIMUM RATES 
First Class: One way $286—Half round trip $258 
Cabin Class: One way $224—Half round trip $202 
Tourist Class: One way $188—Half round trip $169 


M.S. BERGENSFJORD 


DECEMBER 8 
To: BERGEN, STAVANGER, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
MINIMUM RATES 
First Class: One way $326—Half Round trip $294 
Tourist Class: One way $223—Half Round trip $201 


EARLIER SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 
s.s. STAVANGERFJORD Oct. 17 m.s. OSLOFJORD Nov. 3 


SEA-AIR ROUND TRIP REDUCTION 
The Norwegian America Line in agreement with certain 1.A.T.A. airlines, 
offer 10% reduction on round trip tickets, provided the sea voyage is made 
in the Thrift Season and payment for round trip is made at the outset. 


See your Travel Agent, or . 
* A e « 
AGENCY, INC. 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + SEATTLE ~+ SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 





A sign) of dependability— 


The distinctive SKF trademark sym- 
bolizes dependability the world.over. Men 
in all industry have learned that SKF 
ball and) roller..bearings assure’ the.hest 


possible performance in any application. 








